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On pace 10 this week, G. F. Hudson, Director of Far 


Eastern Studies at St. Antony’s College, Oxford, contri-— 


butes the first of a regular series of monthly articles. He 
thus joins our team of monthly commentators, which already 
includes Reinhold Niebuhr, Denis Healey and C. Hartley 
Grattan. A specialist in international diplomacy, Mr. Hud- 
son will concentrate on the changing world scene. 

Born in 1903, Mr. Hudson spent a year as a Rockefeller 
Foundation fellow before entering the British Foreign Of- 
fice in 1939. He served seven years at Whitehall, then be- 
came a fellow of All Soul’s College. A steady contributor 
to such periodicals as the Economist and Twentieth Century, 
he is the author of Europe and China, The Far East in World 
Politics (in collaboration with M. Rajchman) and An Atlas 
of Far Eastern Politics. He made his début in THE New 
LEADER in 1953 and has written on several occasions since 
then. ' 

Recent Reprints: Among the New LEApeR articles which 
have appeared elsewhere recently are: Mark Vishniak’s 
“Was Stalin Murdered?” in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; C. 
Hartley Grattan’s “Decline and Fall of the PhD” in the 
Minneapolis Star; M. K. Argus’s “Open Letter to Anastas 
Mikoyan” in the Washington Post; summaries of Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s “Nullification,” Vishniak’s Stalin piece, Arnold 
Sherman’s Spanish report, and “The Future of Freedom” in 
the New York Post; excerpts from Oscar Pollak’s “A Trip 
to the USSR” in the Paris Herald Tribune, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Milwaukee Journal, Beloit Tribune, and LaCrosse 
Tribune; excerpts from Richard L. Neuberger’s “Conserving 
Our Great Outdoors” in the last-three-named papers and in 
the New York Times; comment in the New York Staats- 
Zeitung on Otto Kirchheimer’s “Germany Without Adenau- 





> 


er” and on Richard C. Hottelet’s “Germany on Its Own.” 

Peter Meyer: A thorough and relentless anti-Communist 
who was possessed of both charity and humor was Joseph 
Gordon, who wrote here under the name of Peter Meyer and 
who died suddenly at the age of 53 last week. A Czech-born 
economist and editor, he soon became a penetrating student 
of both Communism and Nazism. Arriving in the United 
States in 1941, he shortly made his mark with a shattering 
study of “The Soviet Union: A New Class Society,” published 
in the old Politics magazine. He worked for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, for the Columbia Broadcasting System and for Co- 
lumbia University before joining the staff of the American 
Jewish Committee eight years ago. While at the Committee. 
he edited an authoritative book, The Jews in the Soviet Satel- 
lites. An unusually sweet and tolerant man, he was uncom- 
promising when it came to such moral issues as forced re- 
patriation of refugees and Soviet slave labor. Yet, as long 
ago as 1949 he urged “peacemongering” as the central ac- 
tivity of Western policy. The last of the dozens of articles 
he wrote for THe New Leaper over a decade was published 
soon after the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist party. 
It concluded: 

“The lid of Pandora’s box has been lifted, and the ghosts 
of past crimes begin to haunt the corridors of the Kremlin. 
The Soviet people are still mute, but they are not blind or 
deaf, and they are watching. Perhaps the ever-reappearing 
cracks in the collective leadership will one day give them 
an opportunity to help write not past but future Russian 
history.” 

Our greatest regret is that it was not given to Peter 
Meyer to see that day, for he both wished and worked for 
it as diligently as any man. 
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VIENNA 
HERE ARE three reasons for an 
aan to visit a country 
behind the Iron Curtain: (1) to see 
what life is really like in a “people’s 
democracy,” (2) to show the people 
unhappily obliged to live there that 
they are not forgotten, and (3) to 
bring them some of the things they 
urgently need or intensely want 
which are unobtainable for the aver- 
age citizen in the Communist para- 
dise. 

In recent months, it has been com- 
paratively easy to visit Hungary. 
True, I had to apply twice for a Hun- 
garian visa; the first time, it was re- 
fused after a five-week waiting period 
with no reason given. Nevertheless, 
if you have a passport and try often 
enough, you can at least go to Hun- 
gary now without a special recom- 
mendation by the local CP. 

Of course, the Hungarian Commu- 
nist regime has not lifted a small cor- 
ner of the Iron Curtain out of ab- 
stract humanitarian or libertarian 
considerations, but because it badly 
needs foreign currency. You make 
the arrangements for your visit in 
Vienna, paying in Austrian or any 
other Western currency. You leave 
here by bus Saturday morning and 
arrive in Budapest early in the after- 
noon. At 5 p.M. Sunday the bus starts 
its return trip, and by 11 P.M. you 
are back in the capital of Austria— 
in a different world. 

You can hardly become an expert 
on Hungary after a 28-hour stay in 
Budapest, but you can collect many 
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Communist rule has transformed Hungary's 


once gay, prosperous capital into a grim and seedy 
city best seen in night's darkness 


WEEKEND IN BUDAPEST 


By Kurt Gratz 


accurate impressions if you keep your 
eyes and ears open. I happened to 
have a unique opportunity: I met a 
distant relative who showed me 
around, spontaneously told me about 
life in Hungary, and freely answered 
all my questions. My relative—let us 
call him Laszlo—is an intelligent per- 
son who speaks excellent German; 
thus, I, an ordinary visitor, learned 
more about actual conditions in Hun- 





No amount of reading about for- 
eign conditions can ever match 
direct observation—especially that 
of the trained and frequent ob- 
server capable of drawing compari- 
sons. Such an observer is Kurt 
Gratz, veteran Austrian newsman 
just returned from Budapest. Mr. 
Gratz not only knew Hungary be- 
fore the war, but has relatives there 
and has for many years been a close 
student of the entire Soviet bloc. 





gary than many a traveling politician 
who is received officially and speaks 
only to Party and Government lead- 
ers through an interpreter. 
Budapest, once called the pearl of 
the Danube, is now a shabby, neg- 
lected, unkempt city. To be sure, you 
still see remnants of the old grandeur 
and beauty, but it is a decaying 
beauty. Those few things which 
please the eye are old; the Commu- 
nists have built or reconstructed 
nothing in the city but five bridges 
destroyed during the war, some his- 
toric buildings, a huge soccer sta- 
dium that holds 100,000 persons (fol- 
lowing the old Roman _ precept, 
“bread and circuses”), and the— 


now somewhat embarrassing—Stalin 
monument. A subway was begun at 
gigantic expense but later abandoned. 

Picture a house which has not been 
painted for twenty years and whose 
masonry is crumbling, partly be- 
cause of still-unrepaired war dam- 
age and partly because nothing is 
done to check time’s ravages. Vienna 
has a few buildings which look like 
this. But try to imagine an entire 
city of 1.2 million consisting entirely 
of such dilapidated structures and 
you will know how Budapest looks 
today. In addition, the paint is peel- 
ing off the store signs, there are al- 
most no neon lights to be seen, and 
the streetcars and buses are every bit 
as neglected as the private homes, 
hotels and official buildings. Buda- 
pest’s ancient elevators are patched 
up so precariously that you fear for 
your life when you enter them. 

The city is not dirty, but it is drab 
and doleful by comparison with its 
gay past and the neatness, orderli- 
ness and modernity of any Western 
city. Most stores have been national- 
ized, but even the few still in private 
hands look neglected. I asked one 
owner why he didn’t fix up his store 
with a little paint. He replied that 
then the Government would conclude 
that he was doing a very good busi- 
ness and his taxes would be raised. 

The darkness of night descends 
upon wretched Budapest like a merci- 
ful shroud. Standing on a bridge, 
you see the shimmering lights on 
both banks of the Danube and their 


brilliant reflection in the river, and 








you begin to dream of how beautiful 
the city once was. But the illuminated 
red star on top of the Ministry of the 
Interior, an inescapable reminder of 
the vulgar present, destroys even this 
pleasant fantasy. 

The residents of Budapest were 
long famous for their elegance, and 
even now, with their meager means, 
they try to clothe themselves well. 
One sees many beautiful women. 
often wearing quite fashionable 
clothes. Gift parcels from abroad 
largely explain this seeming miracle. 
Help from friends and_ relatives 
abroad is also a major reason why 
so many Budapesters can afford to 
frequent the coffee houses, which are 
always full. Certainly the prevailing 
wage rates would not permit such 
luxuries. 

Take Laszlo, for example. He 
showed me his monthly pay enve- 
lope. His profession is one which 
would earn him $350 to $400 a 
month in America. In Hungary, he 
gets 1.400 forints, with a take-home 
pay of 1,140 forints after deductions 
(taxes, “voluntary” loans, etc.). A 
pair of shoes which would cost $10 
or $12 in the United States costs 
Laszlo 500 to 600 forints: a $3-4 
shirt, 200 to 220 forints: a $10-12 
wrist-watch, 1,200 forints: a $40 
men’s suit, 2,000 to 2,200 forints. 
Basic food items cost about as much 
as in Austria, but that actually makes 
them extremely expensive in a pre- 
dominantly agricultural country 
where food was formerly very cheap. 
Moreover, a “luxury” like oranges, 
which are available at the stores for 
a few hours three or four times a 
year, costs 36 forints a kilogram (2.2 
pounds). These prices, which I saw 
for myself, mean that Laszlo, with his 
monthly pay, is in a position to buy 
two pairs of shoes, or five shirts, or a 
wrist-watch, or ha!f a suit of clothes, 
or 70 pounds of oranges. 

Many things are not available to 
present-day Hungarians at all—not 
only exotic products like bananas but 
even ordinary household necessities 
like thread. The only things which are 
fairly cheap are streetcar and bus 


fares, books, movies and theaters, and 
rents. Even so, Laszlo is much better 
off than many workers who earn only 
800 forints a month or shop assist- 
ants who get no more than 460-430. 
I asked one German-speaking bus 
driver about his income: It was 1,000 
forints before deductions; the most 
he could hope to reach some day was 
1,200 to 1,300. The Hungarian old- 
age pension amounts to no more than 


a few hundred forints; small wonder 
that I saw two beggars in front of a 
Budapest church. 

Of course, these figures mean very 
little by themselves. A worker in 
India or another underdeveloped 
country would be happy to buy what 
the Hungarian worker can obtain 
with his limited income. The decisive 
question is: Do Hungarians live bet- 
ter or worse under Communism than 
before? The magnificent buildings 
falling into disrepair show most 
graphically of all that, at least in 
Budapest, the standard of living is 
much lower. And the man in the 
street, when he dares to speak, will 
confirm this conclusion. 

Furthermore, you have an excel- 
lent basis for comparison when you 


come from a city only 160 miles away 
which was destroyed as thoroughly 
as Budapest in the war and from a 
country which suffered every bit as 
severely as Hungary. Austria today is 
experiencing a prosperity it did not 
expect in the least ten years ago. It 
has accepted Marshall aid from 
America, it trades freely with all 
Western European countries, and its 
borders are open. Had Hungary 





adopted the same policy, it would be 
living as well as neighboring Austria 
and sharing free Europe’s economic 
boom. 

The Austrian standard of living is 
much lower than in the United States, 
but the streets of Vienna are full of 
cars, motorcycles and motor scooters. 
In Budapest, only a few Party bosses 
own cars—parking is no problem 
whatever. A Hungarian is fortunate 
if he can afford to pay railroad fares, 
which are artificially set four times 
as high as in Austria to discourage 
traveling. There is no freedom of 
movement in any case: An inhabitant 
of another city must secure permis 
sion in order to settle in Budapest, 
and a special permit is required to 
visit any border city. 
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Needless to say, most Hungarians 
are discontented. Laszlo told me how 
much he hated the regime, and he 
asked anxiously, “Do you think the 
Russians will ever go away?” He 
would leave the country in an instant, 
leaving everything behind, he told 
me, if only he could. (I had seen the 
heavily guarded borders, with the 
mine-fields, barbed 
wire, and soldiers with tommy-guns; 
it is nothing uncommon to hear that 
fugitives have been killed  try- 
ing to cross. Hungarians do not ob- 


watch-towers, 


tain passports; even for a visit to 
Communist Czechoslovakia they have 
to wait two months for the permit—a 
piece of paper which must be given 
back on one’s return.) 

Laszlo told me that he listens to 
American and British radio broad- 
casts, even though it is forbidden. He 
poured out his hatred for the regime 
which has brought so much misery to 
his country. And then he said: 

“Yet, I am a member of the Com- 
munist party myself. Now you know 
how a Party member really feels— 
and I am not the exception but the 
rule. I was originally a Socialist, and 
when the two parties were merged I 
automatically became a Communist. 
I couldn’t say no; after all. I have to 
live. Fed up though I am, I have to 
attend Party lectures every other 
week. But the worst of it all is the 
hopelessness. There seems to be no 
prospect that our wretched life will 
ever change.” 

Like most Budapesters these days, 
Laszlo was eager to unburden him- 
self and demonstrate his friendship to 
a Western visitor. The few Austrian 
I had smuggled in 
seemed to him like a_ revelation. 
When our bus left Budapest, dozens 
of people—and not relatives alone— 
came to bid a hearty farewell to the 
lucky tourists who were returning to 


newspapers 


freedom. To the average Hungarian, 
Austria is an earthly paradise and 
America is Heaven itself. (Unfortu- 
nately, those few who succeed at 
great risk in crossing into Austria 
are often disappointed when they 
have to wait long months or even 
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years for an American visa—or when 
they fail to get one at all because, 
like Laszlo, they were forced to be- 
come Communist party members. ) 
The Budapesters have only two 
ways of showing their opposition to 
Communism: by attending the 
churches in large numbers—Sunday 
morning, I saw hundreds of people 
going to mass at the famous Matyas 
Cathedral—and_ by 
Western soccer teams. I saw Deputy 


Sebes 


through the streets unguarded. He 


cheering for 


Sports Minister walking 
and the Sports Minister, Laszlo told 
me, are the only ones who dare to 
do this; the other Party and Govern- 
ment leaders are far too afraid that 
some ordinary Hungarian might seize 
the opportunity to show his true feel- 
ings toward his rulers. 

Every factory bears a sign: “We 
are against war; we are for peace.” 
But the reality is different. Traveling 
through the city of Gyér by bus. I 
saw a group of teen-agers in civilian 
clothes carrying rifles. We passed 
three barracks on our trip, one with 
artillery all around, and in Budapest 
you see soldiers everywhere. The lat- 
ter have Russian uniforms—only the 
buttons and their faces are different: 
even the police wear Russian-style 
uniforms. The highway from Buda- 
pest to the frontier is excellent. No 
Communist accomplishment, it was 
built by the Germans during the war, 
but the Communists keep it in good 
order for military reasons. 

My one-day visit to Hungary made 
a deep impression on me: Only 40 
miles from Vienna, a completely dif- 
ferent world begins. The people are 
the same as we are: likable, friendly, 
cultivated—not stolid fanatics, but 
warm human beings who like good 
food, wine, elegant clothes, music 
and flowers. But, as Laszlo put it, 98 
per cent are dominated by a minority 
of 2 per cent aided by Soviet troops, 
secret police, and a network of in- 
formers. 

It is true that Hungary has never 
been a free country. The prewar 
Horthy regime was undeniably a dic- 
tatorship, but it was a mild one and 


life was much easier. In those days, 
it was unnecessary for a visitor to 
Hungary to do what one of my bus 
companions did: take three suits 
along and return home with little but 
his hat, after leaving even the coat 
on his back to needy relatives. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev can an- 
nounce “new courses” one after the 
other ad infinitum. But the real test 
of their good will is their willing- 
ness to pull Soviet troops out of Hun- 
gary and the other satellites and allow 
the inhabitants of those unhappy 
lands to determine their own fate in 
free elections. 

I lived in Nazi-occupied Austria, 
so I know life under a dictatorship 
and I appreciate the freedom I now 
enjoy. Yet, until recently I was rela- 
tively indifferent to suffering that 
existed a scant few miles from my 
home. Now that I have seen Hungary, 
however, I can never forget what I 
experienced there: neither the mis- 
ery of the people nor their joy at 
seeing the face of a Western visitor. 
We in the West must not forget Laszlo 
and the millions like him. 

. 

A few hints for readers with rela- 
tives or friends in Hungary: Do not 
send them food; the duty is high, 
and canned goods are confiscated. 
Send new or used clothes, or dollars. 
The duty on a used men’s suit is 100 
forints, but the suit can be sold for 
400 or 500; thus, the recipient makes 
300 or 400 forints, which he proba- 
bly needs badly, and can pay the 
duty on another suit which he will 
keep. 

The U.S. dollars enable your rela- 
tive or friend to buy hard-to-obtain 
goods in a special store. Some of 
these he can re-sell, thereby supple- 
menting his inadequate income. Un- 
fortunately, this procedure also helps 
the regime obtain eagerly-sought dol- 
lars, but it is one of the best ways to 
ease the lot of those who are dear 
to you. 

A final warning: Always be careful 
to write nothing in your letters which 
might conceivably 
addressee. 


endanger the 











THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 


HIS RETARDED season has forced 
bend the open some deep secrets 
of us American people. We have vari- 
ous sorts of religion. Some are Chris- 
tians, some are Jews, some are un- 
believers. But dainty spring. dallying 
in the wings and then bursting upon 
the stage on April 28, reveals the 
fact that deep down many of us are 
practically heathen. In our basic im- 
pulses and in many of the expressions 
which we use automatically and 
thoughtlessly, there is a powerful 
residue left in us by the Greeks and 
Romans. 

It has been, we all agree, an amaz- 
ing season. Usually, we have some 
warm days in February—and a good 
many of them in March. This year, 
from December on the world has 
been steadily and consistently cold. 
Often the buds of trees and shrubs 
or the green shoots from bulbs will 
develop so early that we spend a 
good deal of time worrying lest they 
be nipped by March or April frost. 
This year, nothing of the sort. Even 
as I write this, the old mulberry tree 
before our big window looks almost 
as conservatively stark as it did in 
mid-winter. Yesterday, we had, sur- 
prisingly, a temperature of 82 de- 
grees. But after such a winter it takes 
an old tree more than a day or two 
to respond to the caresses of the 
South. 

There are many strange features 
of this postponed season, Even the 
crocuses and daffodils were so tardy 
that we grew tired of looking for 
them. When they finally opened their 
bright cups, they received less atten- 
tion and admiration than usual. It is 
possible to postpone an entrance too 









By William E. Bohn 


Spring Is Finally 
Icumen In 


long. Tired expectation fails to reach 
great heights of enthusiasm. But then 
we discovered that rewards may ac- 
company disadvantages. The for- 
sythia, which should have burst into 
golden bloom in March, did not 
finally gladden us until early in 
April. Our house was then suddenly 
surrounded by a golden circle. And, 
because the weather was persistently 
cold, the brilliant show went on and 
on. It seemed as if the wealth’ of 
bright yellow would last the entire 
season. Then, when finally the dog- 
woods, the magnolias and all other 
sorts of flowering trees displayed 
their glories, we had such a combined 
show as was never known before. 
Now all these matters of acceler- 
ated or retarded growth are tied in 
with what happens in the upper air 
or ’way off in the far regions of the 
earth. Cold fronts or warm fronts 
move out over the Atlantic or up in 
some bleak polar region. High pres- 
sures and low pressures play some 
mighty and inexplicable game over 
a global playground which extends 
around the earth and 40 or 50 miles 
into the air. And, as a result of these 
mighty motions, violets bloom or fail 
to bloom in the corner of my garden. 
But this is not how we think of the 
great mechanism by the motions of 
which we receive our allotment of 
weather. How we think is betrayed 
by our traditional phraseology. We 
say, “How late spring is this year!” 
or “Is the warm weather never com- 
ing?” The Greeks saw visions of a 
lovely lady, Ceres or Demeter, float- 
ing in on the warm winds and scat- 
tering beauty as she came. Our pic- 
tures are not as definite and delight- 


ful as all that. But we are not limited 
to thinking of that unpicturesque 
warm front moving in or those high- 
and low-pressure areas jockeying 
about far away. We say, “Why 
doesn’t spring hurry up and come?” 

We are, of course, thinking of 
spring as a girl or woman, young and 
gay and not too heavily clothed. She 
is waiting over there in some valley, 
some dell, some copse, on the other 
side of some mountain. She is fool- 
ing about, playing tricks on us, pre- 
tending that she has forgotten us, 
that she will wantonly pass us by this 
year. And then suddenly she will 
appear with ripples of mischievous 
laughter. It is so, in terms of Greek 
poetry rather than in those of the 
weather report, that we think of the 
advancing year. Some of the heathen 
love of beauty is still left in us—and, 
too, the heathen way of talking. 

I am writing this on May Day. 
When I was a boy, we used to gather 
flowers in the woods on this day and 
hang them in May baskets on the 
doors of those whom we thought 
worthy of this sort of decoration. It 
was a gay and carefree time of cele- 
bration. Somehow, the abundance of 
blossoms after the long, cold winter 
seemed to bring out the best in hu- 
man beings. 

I like to feel that, at least for us 
dwellers in the country, spring still 
calls forth the same emotions. We 
throw away our sweaters, caps and 
coats. With rake and hoe and spade, 
we begin to remove the leaves and 
blankets of peatmoss from the care- 
fully covered beds of flowers. The 
neighbors call across the hedges, and 
presently the neighborhood council: 
which have not assembled since au- 
tumn are again in session to discuss 
seeds and bulbs and fertilizers and 
the best defenses against insect 
enemies. Without any formality of 
date or day, there is spontaneous cele- 
bration. Each gardener tends his little 
plot, but among them all is a real 
feeling of community. And the grea! 
flowering trees, dogwoods, magnolias. 
cherries, plums and apples, billow 
high into the air for all to see. 
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Big Four conference which Moscow wishes could settle little 


PROSPECTS FOR A 
MIDEAST GENEVA 


LONDON 

OR SOME TIME now, Soviet diplo- 
Pi. have been sounding out 
Western feelings toward a Big Four 
conference on the Middle East. This 
first became apparent at an Israeli 
Independence Day meeting in New 
York, where chief Soviet UN delegate 
Arkadi Sobolev suggested to Israeli 
Ambassador Abba Eban that his 
country had some “interesting propos- 
als” for the solution of the Arab- 
Israel conflict. 

The Moscow declaration issued on 
the eve of the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
visit to Britain, which urged a peace- 
ful solution to the Middle East prob- 
lem in accordance with the national 
interests of all countries concerned, 
was a further indication of Soviet de- 
sire for such a new Geneva. (While 
the Arab governments interpreted 
this as a setback for them, it is high- 
ly doubtful that the statement had 
anything but declarative  signifi- 
cance.) Finally, Sir Anthony Eden’s 
résumé of his London talks with the 
Russian leaders left the impression 
agreement had been 
reached among them on this issue. 

Several trial balloons for a Mid- 
east Geneva have been launched by 
the Communist and pro-Communist 
press. In its last April issue, for ex- 
ample, the French weekly L’Observa- 
teur carried a rather startling article 
by Youssef Helmi, who identified 
himself as the former secretary gen- 
eral of the Egyptian Nationalist party. 
It began admirably: There should be 


a just peace, extremists and fanatics 


that some 
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on both sides should be curbed, war 
would be a disaster for all concerned, 
and direct meetings should be ar- 
ranged immediately in the presence 
of the great powers, the Bandung bloc 
and other interested countries. 

In the second part of his piece, 
Helmi_ shifted to more slippery 
ground: Stressing that he had been 
arrested and exiled as an opponent of 
the Nasser regime (he now lives in 
some Eastern European country), he 
went on to point out why he is cer- 
tain that the Egyptian leader has no 
aggressive intentions against Israel: 
(1) Nasser and his comrades know 
that the 1948 war against the Jewish 
state (which gave birth to their 
junta) resulted in severe losses for 
the Egyptian Army; (2) he is pre- 
occupied with gigantic domestic- 
development projects; (3) he himself 
submitted a resolution for the peace- 
ful solution of the present conflict to 
the Bandung Conference, and (4) he 
declared last month to a group of 
American journalists that he favored 
peace. 

These, of course, are not very con- 
vincing arguments. Even the domes- 
tic-development plea has lost its 
appeal, since Hitler in 1936 and 
Stalin on the eve of the Korean War 
claimed that their preoccupation with 
internal construction made war im- 
possible. Nevertheless, Helmi’s arti- 
cle seemed significant, particularly 
since he had spent several years head- 
ing the Egyptian “Partisans of 


Peace” and several other front organ- 
izations—a fact L’Observateur neg- 
lected to mention. Knowing this led 
me to suspect that he did not launch 
this appeal on his own initiative. I 
began looking for similar articles 
in the Communist press of other 
countries, and my search was imme- 
diately successful. 

The very same week that Helmi’s 
article appeared, Rose Al Youssef, 
organ of Egyptian fellow-travelers in 
Cairo, carried a piece by Mahmoud 
Amin al Alem which. apart from 
some concessions to anti-Israel propa- 
ganda, pushed the Middle East Ge- 
neva theme. That same week, too, the 
London Daily Worker ran a series on 
“Hopes for Peace in the Middle East” 
by the éminence grise of British Com- 
munism, R. Palme Dutt. Dutt also 
suggested a Middle East peace con- 
ference. 

Nor was a surprising measure of 
friendly objectivity concerning the 
area’s problems missing. Dutt praised 
Israeli Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
for having defeated, “as a responsible 
leader,” the demand for preventive 
war. (This, incidentally, was in sharp 
contrast to the public flagellation ad- 
ministered by top Israeli Communists 
about that time. Israeli Communist 
leaders Mikunis and Sneh argued 
that the Jewish state was in a state of 
“fascization” and that the “warmon- 
gering” Ben-Gurion Government was 
planning to attack.) Exactly like 
Youssef Helmi, Dutt sternly censured 
the “hotheads in both camps who 
clamor for war” and stressed the 











“necessity for concessions from both 
sides.” 

Red newspapers in several other 
countries also participated in this 
“spontaneous” trial-balloon cam- 
paign. Since the pattern was identi- 
cal, it served to establish Moscow’s 
current aims in the Middle East. 

What prompted Moscow to adopt 
its present policy? The available evi- 
dence suggests that early in April 
the Kremlin had second thoughts 
about its unqualified support of the 
Cairo-Damascus-Djedda axis. The 
Soviets’ original intention was to 
counteract the Baghdad Pact, and in 
this they succeeded. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, it became apparent that there 
was a distinct possibility of Colonel 
Nasser’s getting out of hand and 
using his newly acquired Communist 
jets, tanks and submarines against 
Israel. This could easily lead to a 
war involving big-power intervention 
and result in highly undesirable com- 
plications for Moscow. 

Furthermore, Soviet support of 
Egypt and Syria against Israel made 
a bad impression in the West—par- 
ticularly among Socialists, and even 
within Western Communist parties 
now permeated with a new spirit of 
criticism. The Soviet leaders, with 
their renewed popular-front ideas, 
are now more sensitive to public 
opinion than they were before. 

All this, of course, does not mean 
that Moscow is completely abandon- 
ing the line that gained it a foothold 
in the Middle East and paid hand- 
some dividends in other respects. But, 
having succeeded in getting into the 
area, Soviet leaders appear ready to 
settle down to a perfectly respectable 
big-power role if they are allowed to 
participate in all important decisions. 
The Mideast Geneva project is a first 
step in this direction. And the West 
will not be able to ignore such pro- 
posals, if only because Russia has be- 
come a Middle East power at a time 
when the West sadly lacks any con- 
structive policy of its own for this 
part of the world. 

Assuming that the principle of a 
big-power parley is accepted by all, 


can anything tangible be accom- 
plished? I doubt it, for these reasons: 

1. The Soviet leaders and Prime 
Minister Eden might agree that Israel 
should give up some of its territory, 
that a compromise should be found 
between the 1947 UN resolutions and 
the present frontiers. But they may 
be overestimating the importance of 
such an accomplishment. In recent 
months, the Arab governments have 
come to believe that they can bring 
about the complete destruction of 
Israel, or at least its truncation to a 
“symbolic state.” 

Certainly Sir Anthony is mistaken 
in assuming that the yielding of I[s- 
raeli territory will solve Britain’s dif- 
ficulties in the Middle East. The 
Arab-Israel conflict is only one of her 
problems. The Cairo junta, with the 
help of Saudi Arabia and Yemen, has 
launched a major campaign to oust 
the British from Aden, the principali- 
ties, the crucial coast and the entire 
Persian Gulf. Moreover, Nasser 
shows no sign of abdicating his an- 
nounced role as “liberator of Africa 
from British imperialism.” Even if 
the British Government could satisfy 
all of Cairo’s demands in Palestine 
(which it cannot do), it could not 
come to terms with Colonel Nasser 
unless it offered him half its remain- 
ing empire. 

2. Israel is gravely concerned 
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about the possibility of a big-power 
Diktat, which, it feels, would give 
the Arabs much more than they 
could obtain by force. The Israelis 
have few illusions about Soviet decla- 
rations that a solution should not be 
“imposed from the outside, but mutu- 
ally agreed upon in accordance with 
the best interests of both sides.” 

A case could perhaps be made for 
convincing Israel that territorial con- 
cessions would be in its own best in- 
terest. But the result would have to 
be real peace with its Arab neighbors, 
which seems almost beyond the realm 
of possibility. The Arab governments 
have repeatedly said that they regard 
any concessions on the part of Israel 
as only the first step toward its com- 
plete elimination. Even if London 
and Moscow were to offer to guaran- 
tee any agreement reached at a ma- 
jor conference, Israel would probably 
recall the guarantees given to Czecho- 
slovakia after Munich and decline 
acceptance with thanks. 

3. It is hardly likely that a lasting 
agreement between Russia and Eng- 
land could be reached under present 
conditions. It is even less likely that 
such an agreement would be counter- 
signed by the United States. 

A realistic view of the situation 
must also take into account that the 
Arab governments have maneuvered 
themselves into a very unfavorable 
position. They have so often declared 
that they would never recognize Is- 
rael or negotiate with the Jews that 
they can’t retreat, even though a 
major conference at this time might 
be to their advantage. They have 
whipped public opinion into a fren- 
zied state of anti-Israeli feeling, and 
are now dependent on this opinion 
for their very existence. After telling 
Palestine refugees for so many years 
that the Jews will be thrown into the 
sea, it would be courting assassina- 
tion for any Arab politician to come 
out in favor of recognizing Israel. 


Thus, while the coming weeks may 
produce much talk of a major-power 
conference on the Middle East, noth- 
ing is likely to come of such a con- 
ference at the present time. 
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Demand independence from France 


THE CASE FOR 
ALGERIA’S REBELS 


By Lorna Hahn 


U NTIL eighteen months ago, one 


could not speak of “Algeria’s 
case” simply because it was verboten 
to speak of “Algeria” as such. This 
850,000 square miles of North 
Africa, the French insisted, was 
merely another part of France; its 
eight million Moslems were as French 
as their one million colon neighbors. 
and their spokesmen wanted nothing 
but to make better Frenchmen out 
of them. Any talk of separate Al- 
gerian nationhood was dismissed as 
the machinations of a few selfish 
“Pan-Arab extremists.” 

On November 1, 1954, however, 
this happy “French” community was 
rocked by dozens of uprisings which 
soon blossomed into full-blown re- 
bellion. 300,000 French troops—with 
thousands more on tap—are engaged 
in trying to restore order with the 
help of American-supplied helicop- 
ters, and Paris has now appealed to 
her NATO allies for direct support. 

Despite this war in which the 
sympathies (and perhaps even the 
soldiers) of the Western world might 
ultimately be pitted against the Arab- 
Asian world, the French still cling 
to the fantasy that Algeria is their 
own domestic problem. They refuse 
to admit that a breach of the peace 
within the scope of the UN exists, 
and they refuse to negotiate with the 
rebel Algerian National Front, claim- 
ing that it is unrepresentative of the 
Algerian people. These Algerian 
nationalists, on the other hand, feel 
that the conflict concerns the entire 








Lorna Hann has recently interviewed 
several Algerian nationalist chiefs. 
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world, They want the UN to recon- 
sider the question and to appoint a 
good-offices committee to arrange 
negotiations with the French. And 
they want Americans to hear their 
side of the story. 

In their opinion, France is fight- 
ing a war of colonial reconquest. To 
the claim that Algeria was just a sort 
of political no-man’s-land before the 
arrival of French troops in 1830 
they retort that Algeria was for cen- 
turies a national entity which had 
diplomatic relations with England 
and the United States in the eight- 
eenth century and even helped the 
French Revolutionaries against the 
France ac- 
quired Algeria strictly by force of 


European coalitions. 
arms, and’ the only instruments of 
surrender were the armistice terms 
signed by military commanders; no 
treaty was ever made in which Al- 
gerian political leaders agreed to 
annexation. 

Since then, Algeria has been ruled 
purely by unilateral action from 
Paris. Although the French have 
claimed that they were “assimilat- 
ing” the Algerians and giving them 
rights equal to those of other French- 
men, the emptiness of this myth is 
obvious: One-half of Algeria’s 30 
seats in the National Assembly are 
reserved for French colons; the other 
half (hand-picked) are for Moslems. 
These and countless other political 
inequalities, however, are slight when 
compared with the greater inequality 
shown to Algerians in social rela- 
tionships. 

Thus, in practice, the French more 
than admit that the Algerians are a 


distinct nationality. Other nations 
have stated this openly. Those at 
the Bandung Conference last spring 
passed a resolution supporting “the 
right of the Algerian people to self- 
determination and independence . . . 
and urged the French Government to 
bring about a peaceful settlement of 
the issue without delay”; 28 nations 
at the UN subsequently passed. a 
similar resolution. The French re- 
sponse was {o storm out of the UN 
and afterward to ignore not only 
the tremendous size, but even the 
official existence, of the Algerian 
National Front. 

This ostrich policy recently re- 
ceived a blow, however, when several 
moderate Algerian leaders, known for 
their desire to do business with 
France if at all possible, arrived in 
Cairo pledging support to the Na- 
tional Front. The unkindest cut was 
the arrival from Paris of Ferhat 
Abbas, leader of the erstwhile Al- 
gerian People’s party. A former ad- 
vocate of assimilation and friendship 
with France, Abbas has now declared 
his middle-of-the-road party dissolved 
and urged his followers to work with 
him toward what he now considers 
the only possible goal for Algeria: 
complete independence. 

Feeling that it has the support of 
its people, the National Front has 
just published its conditions for a 
peaceful settlement. These are (1) 
recognition of the principle of Al- 
gerian independence, (2) establish- 
ment of an Algerian provisional 
government for negotiation, and (3) 
release of all political prisoners and 
the restoration of civil liberties. 

If this is granted, the Algerians, 
like their confréres in Morocco and 
Tunisia, will be glad to deal with 
France on a basis of mutual respect. 
If not, the present bloodbath will 
continue _ indefinitely, 
France’s NATO troops, endangering 


decimating 


the settlements recently reached in 
the rest of North Africa, and render- 
ing ever more ludicrous America’s 
position that “France must be sup- 
ported so that the Middle East will 


be secure.” 








Britain received a valuable demonstration of Bolshevik intolerance 
— thanks to Khrushchev’s tactlessness, not to Eden’s foresight 


The “B&K’ Visit in Retrospect 


By G. F. Hudson 


LONDON 
PROMINENT British journalist of a generation ago 
AY remarked to a friend: “After 50 years of ex- 
perience in political journalism, I have come to the con- 
clusion that things are usually as silly as they seem.” It 
is, indeed, good advice to historians who too readily 
assume that all the acts of statesmen follow carefully-laid 
plans, whereas often they result from decisions taken on 
the spur of the moment under the influence of a passing 
mood. 

The indications are that Sir Anthony Eden’s invitation 
to Khrushchev and Bulganin to visit Britain was an act of 
this kind. It was apparently an outcome of the transient 
“Geneva Spirit,” the atmosphere of superficial détente 
which marked the “summit” conference last summer. A 
reasonable prudence would have restrained Eden from 
such an invitation before it was known whether the 
vague generalizations of the heads of governments’ 
agenda would be translated into genuine agreements at 
the meeting of foreign ministers. Official hospitality by 
one country to the rulers of another country needs a cer- 
tain minimum of friendly relations between the two states 
concerned; otherwise, such visits can do more harm than 
good. 

Eden’s invitation appears to have been based on the 
optimistic assumption that there would be a genuine and 
far-reaching improvement in Soviet-Western relations in 
the nine months following the Summit Conference; it 
made no allowance for such sequels as the deadlock at 
the October Foreign Ministers Conference, the Soviet 
arming of Egypt, and Khrushchev’s anti-British speeches 
in India and Burma. When these developments ensued, it 
was not easy to cancel the invitation. Great hopes of 
improvement in Anglo-Soviet relations had been aroused, 
and Eden as a party leader—whose popularity was suf- 
fering from rising prices and credit squeezes—could not 
allow critics to say that he was not doing everything pos- 
sible for peace. The remarks made about Britain by 
Khrushchev in India were widely resented, but the popu- 
lar mood still craved for top-level contacts and concilia- 
tion. Eden may also have hoped that his negotiating skill 
would produce substantial results if he could have the 


Soviet leaders for a few days as his guests in London. 
Whatever his calculations, he ignored warnings from 
various quarters (including a fairly pointed one from 
Sir Winston Churchill) that it was unwise to persist with 
the invitation and decided to go through with it. 

The situation, nevertheless, was one in which the “suc- 
cess” of the visit could be more dangerous than its failure. 
It could obviously do only harm to Anglo-Soviet relations 
if the reception were to be frigid, tempers frayed and no 
agreements obtained. If, on the other hand, an atmos- 
phere of cordiality and enthusiasm were created, and 
agreements reached on matters of importance, Britain ran 
great risks both internally and externally. As long as 
Britain was endangered by the policies of the Soviet 
Union—and Soviet acts during 1955 had in no way 
reduced the threat—British security depended on a na- 
tional awareness of the danger and resolution to meet it, 
involving acceptance of an irksomely high level of peace- 
time armaments and the maintenance of solidarity, even 
at some sacrifice of national interest, with the other 
nations of NATO. But an outward show of fraternal 
amity on a Soviet visit to Britain could only too easily 
turn British public sentiment toward complacency and 
appeasement, while substantial agreements at a govern- 
ment level, through bilateral negotiations from which 
America and France were excluded, could only loosen 
the ties of the Atlantic Pact. 

Eden’s apparent underestimation of these dangers was 
in accordance with his basic temperament as a statesman. 
His qualities are those of a professional diplomat of the 
old school; he believes in private and confidential negoti- 
ations between governments as the means of getting 
results in foreign policy and has little understanding of 
mass propaganda, demagogic incitement and _interna- 
tional political infiltration as practiced by Communist 
powers. Moreover, he has far less sense of the Atlantic 
Community than either Churchill or Attlee; his outlook 
is narrower, more traditional and less suited to the needs 
of an age in which Britain must find compensation for 
the loss of former power by participation in a wider 
political unity of like-minded nations. 

The Soviet leaders took little trouble to conceal the fact 
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that their two principal aims in visiting Britain were to 
make direct contacts with the British people over the 
heads of their government and to draw them away from 
the American alliance by attractive offers of trade involv- 
ing at least partial abandonment of the strategic embar- 
goes. Statements made by Khrushchev in Moscow indi- 
cated his belief that the British people were not behind 
their government in its policy of adhering to NATO and 
maintaining the embargoes. Reports of diplomatic corre- 
spondents also disclosed that, whereas the British Govern- 
ment wanted talks confined to disarmament and the 
Middle East, the Russians were insisting on discussing 
trade; one such report declared that it was “expected 
that the Russian leaders will be interested not so much 
in a general increase in trade between the Commonwealth 
and the Soviet bloc as in publicly expressing their desire 
to purchase from Britain specific items which are still on 
the Western list of prohibited exports.” This prediction 
proved entirely correct. 

Meanwhile, however, the Foreign Office was preparing 
for the visitors a program which considerably reduced 
their expected opportunities for direct appeal to the 
British people. These preparations evoked from Khrush- 
chev a characteristic outburst of temper which showed 
only too clearly the importance he attached to the visit as 
a kind of electioneering tour in the Western world. A 
statement issued by Tass declared: 

“The program still does not include visits to factories 
and institutions in Scotland and Wales or meetings with 
the population. . . . They would greatly like to meet 
ordinary people working in factories and other enter- 
prises since they consider such meetings to be one of the 
important means of strengthening friendly relations be- 
tween the British and Soviet peoples. . . . Apparently 
there still exist certain forces in Britain which do not 
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want to permit a wider intercourse between Soviet leaders 
and the population of Britain.” 

As the arrangements for the visit were official, the 
“certain forces” which Khrushchev complained were ob- 
structing his contacts with the British people (and espe- 
cially the Scottish and Welsh sections of it) were, of 
course, the British Government itself. In spite of his 
protest, his longing to visit the old strongholds of prole- 
tarian militancy and pacifism in Clydeside and South 
Wales was not gratified. The officials concerned may per- 
haps have been a little suspicious of his intense desire to 
go to just those areas of Britain where it would have 
been easiest to make trouble. If he ever visits America, 
Washington may be equally wary of cravings to make 
contact with colored people in the deepest South. 

Nevertheless, Khrushchev did his best to bypass his 
official hosts and talk directly to the people. Without 
warning, he released to the press the text of the “honest 
hearts” speech he had made at a private luncheon for the 
British Prime Minister at the Soviet Embassy, and it was 
simultaneously broadcast by Moscow radio. Whitehall 
was taken by surprise by this sudden thrust and could not 
produce any text of the speech made at the lunch by 
Eden when the newspapers asked for it. The publication 
was regarded as a breach of an agreement which had 
been made not to publish extracts from the proceedings 
on private occasions, but this fast one was only a repeti- 
tion of the kind of unilateral publicity practiced many 
times before by Soviet representatives abroad. 

At the luncheon tendered by the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce, Khrushchev tried to develop the themes 
of his “honest hearts” speech with a special appeal to the 
interests of Midlands industrialists. He told them that 
“only the development of wide-scale trade can smooth the 
road to really strong friendship between us,” but that 
trade would not flourish as long as it was confined to such 
things as crabs and herrings. Russia was ready te buy 
machine tools and all kinds of British industrial products, 
but exports of these were subject to artificial restrictions; 
it was not easy to get rid of them because they depended 
on the Government, and “the Government would say they 
had allies to take into account.” But, declared Britain’s 
honored guest: “Sooner or later the chain will have to be 
broken. You yourselves will decide how best that can be 
done.” 

In thus inciting his audience to exert pressure on the 
British Government to repudiate embargo agreements 
with the United States, the Communist leader was dan- 
gling a very attractive commercial carrot in front of the 
British capitalist donkey, and the day might have been 
his had he not overreached himself by going on to boast 
about Soviet superiority in hydrogen bombs and guided 
missiles. This mixing of menaces with cajolery produced 
an effect the opposite of what he intended. The President 
of the Chamber of Commerce afterward told a corre- 
spondent that the assembled businessmen had agreed 
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with Khrushchev’s words about trade, “but when he 
began to be unnecessarily emphatic about the power of 
Russia, it seemed to many of us that he was shaking his 
fist and implying threats.” 

Khrushchev’s inability to conceal for long the arrogant 
bully which is his real self likewise marred relations at 
his dinner with the Labor party executive. Despite all that 
had been said at the 20th Congress of the Soviet Commu- 
nist party about cooperation with Western Socialists, he 
could not refrain from lecturing the British Labor leaders 
as if they were delinquent teen-agers, and the ensuing 
polemics became so violent as to draw from Aneurin 
Bevan, not so long ago the white hope of neutralism in 
Britain, the comment that “the man’s impossible.” Henry 
Fairlie in the Spectator thus summed up the significance 
of the occasion: “Above all that has been written about 
the possible changes in Russian tactics and strategy, there 
now stands this alarming factor: that we may be dealing 
with someone who is as ready to risk insensate actions 
as Hitler himself.” 

Perhaps the most memorable remark of the evening 
was Khrushchev’s declaration that he found it easier to 
get on with the Conservatives than with the Labor party. 
After making all due allowances for the fact that the 
opposition leaders could speak with a frankness from 
which the Government was precluded, it remains true that 
Khrushchev could find no common language with the 
Labor leaders because in his thinking there can be no 
place for such a party at all. A man of greater tact could 
probably have concealed this basic attitude, but he 
blurted it all out. 

For Khrushchev, as for all good Leninists, there can 
only be the Communist party on the one side and parties 
representing the doomed capitalist order on the other. It 
is always possible to have temporary arrangements with 
the latter in the knowledge that they are destined to 
destruction, but what is to be done about parties which 
dare to infringe the Bolshevik monopoly of socialism? 
The Labor party dinner was Khrushchev’s first encounter 
with Western Socialism in the environment of a free 
democracy, and the experience seems to have been bewil- 
dering to him. He told the trade-union leader George 
Brown, “I have not met people like you for thirty or 
forty years”—a remark which was meant to class Brown 
as an out-of-date reactionary, but merely served to empha- 
size the fact that Communist Russia continues to suppress 
all non-Communist dissent within her borders. Similarly, 
Khrushchev’s reply to the appeal on behalf of the impris- 
oned Socialists of Eastern Europe that “there are no 
Social Democrats in Russia” could only mean either that 
the Russian Mensheviks had been totally exterminated or 
that people put into concentration camps become politi- 
cally nonexistent. It was perhaps a good thing for Khrush- 
chev to be made to realize that this kind of argument does 
not cut any ice with Western Socialists. It was certainly 
a good thing for British Labor to be brought up against 


the hard fact that, whether the leadership of the Commu. 
nist party is personal or collective, its intolerance of all 
other forms of political life remains as absolute as ever. 

In terms of current international relations, the most 
important result of the visit is the offer of £200 million a 
year in trade, left on Britain’s doorstep as an apple of 
discord between British and America. This was undoubt- 
edly the main political purpose of the Soviet leaders’ ex- 
pedition, and to a certain extent they succeeded in making 
Eden their confederate. As he felt the need to show the 
British public some valuable fruit of his efforts, and as 
nothing substantial had been achieved in any other field, 
he was compelled to make the most of the Russian trade 
offer, thereby enhancing its propaganda appeal for a 
nation under considerable economic stress. 

Eden did say in his television broadcast after the 
departure of his guests that there could be “no question” 
of altering the existing restrictions on strategic goods, but 
he claimed that two-thirds of the Russian shopping list 
was outside the prohibited category and thus encouraged 
the British people to suppose that perhaps £120 million 
of additional foreign trade had been won for them as a 
result of the visit. He did not mention the possibility that 
Russia will now proceed to put pressure on Britain by 
making purchases on the free list conditional on conces- 
sions from the prohibited list. What can now be expected, 
indeed, is a sustained Soviet offensive for breaking down 
the Western strategic embargo system, thereby enabling 
Russia to obtain materials now denied to her and at the 
same time bringing about mutual recrimination between 
Britain and America. 

The extent to which the Khrushchev-Bulganin visit 
succeeded in preparing the ground for such an offensive 
is sufficient to justify the forebodings of those who re- 
garded the invitation as ill-judged. But the effects have 
not been nearly as bad as they might have been, because 
Khrushchev’s outbursts of ill temper have provided a 
warning against that optimistic confidence which the 
British nation as a whole seemed ready to repose in the 
reasonableness of the Soviet leaders. The greatest danger 
was that the British public would fall in a big way for the 
lullaby tactics favored by Communism in its post-Stalinist 
phase. If it had been left to Malenkov, this might have 
been achieved, for he gave no offense anywhere and made 
a good personal impression on the people he met. But 
with Khrushchev, the sheep’s clothing was not enough 
to cover the wolf, and we can only be grateful to him for 
the glimpses he gave Britain of the tyrant that he is. If 
the visit has in any way been worthwhile, we owe it to 
Khrushchev’s tactlessness. If the invitation had been cat 
celled, a great number of people in Britain would have 
imagined that a marvelous reconciliation with Russia had 
been just around the corner if only the visit had taken 
place. But now that B & K have come here, shown them 
selves and departed, there are very few who suppose that 
dealing with them can be anything but slow and difficult. 
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WILL LEAVE it to others, wiser and more informed than 

I, to speculate on the possible political consequences 
of the revolutionary step taken by the 20th Congress of 
the Communist party in destroying the Stalin myth. The 
Congress revealed the hitherto revered leader, whose 
praises were sung with increasing exaggeration year after 
year, as a paranoid tyrant; his successor confessed that 





no one who came into his presence was certain that he 
would come out alive. Furthermore, the achievements 


speak of his pretensions as a political philosopher, were 
all called in question; and his victims for a period of two 
decades, including the high Army officers whom he 
purged before the war, have been revealed as the innocent 
victims of an arbitrary power upon which there were no 
eflective restraints. Never have the evils of tyranny been 
so completely revealed from inside the realm of tyranny 
as at the 20th Congress. 

A certain ironic touch is added by the fact that the 
revelations were probably undertaken by the new “col- 
lective leadership” to prevent the now dominant leader 
from becoming a dictator in Stalin’s fashion. He seemed 
to have acquiesced in this procedure partly because he 
was anxious to dissociate himself from the odium of 
Stalinism. The masses of the Russian people will continue 
to suffer from the evils of arbitrary power. But the rising 
post-Revolutionary oligarchy insists that it will not again 
suffer the humiliation of serving a tyrant in whose sight 
no one is secure. The theory is that one must return to 
Lenin’s “democratic from this odious 
tyranny. It may or it may not be possible, for the base of 
freedom is probably not broad enough to prevent a new 


attributed to him in military and political affairs, not to 


centralism” 





tyrant from arising. The oligarchy wants to be free. But 
| _ if it does not grant freedom to anyone but itself, there is 
no check upon the man who has the guile to snatch the 
levers of power before anyone is aware. 

The current boss, Nikita Khrushchev, will probably 
never attain Stalin’s absolute power; but there is no guar- 
antee that a successor might not. The history of the 
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THE TYRANT AS 
SYMBOL OF COMMUNITY 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 

































































The actions of a Stalin tend 
to corrupt the very sources 


of his moral authority 


Roman tyranny after Augustus is instructive. The inevi- 
table tensions of an oligarchy must be resolved either by 
increasingly democratic, or by increasingly tyrannical, 
means. An oligarchy, which grants freedom to no one 
but itself, must have a tyrant to compose the frictions 
between the various members. In Rome, the effort to rule 
jointly always resulted in strife between the two or three 
oligarchs; and peace could be achieved for the common- 
wealth only by the victory of a single leader. Significantly, 


Detait from Ilya Repin’s “Ivan the Terrible Killing His Son”— 
“The more absolute power becomes, the more exaggerated its 


pretensions become and the farther removed from the actual facts.” 





the military power became more and more dominant in 
Rome, even as it is now becoming in Russia. In fact, the 
downgrading of Stalin may have been primarily initiated 
by the military leaders. If Communism represented the 
singular dominance of the political over the military 
leader, against all analogies of authoritarian regimes, that 
uniqueness has been destroyed. The military power is 
again supreme. It is bound to be in a government based 
on force and fraud. Force is more powerful than fraud 
in the ultimate instance. 

But all this may be neither here nor there. The point of 
this analysis is quite another one. It is the relation of 
power to pretension. The pathos of Stalinism is instruc- 
tive because it clearly reveals that power makes moral 
and other pretensions, and that the more absolute it be- 
comes, the more exaggerated the pretensions become and 
the farther the pretensions are removed from the actual 
facts. In Lord Acton’s now somewhat trite phrase, “Power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” But the 
same power which corrupts is also able to secure un- 
critical compliance with, and acceptance of, its preten- 
sions. It does this partly because it is able to suppress all 
critical estimates of its character, but also because there 
is a disposition in the human heart to attribute moral 
character to the symbol of the community. For if that 
symbol is acknowledged to be as tainted as it actually is, 
the very meaning of man’s social existence is called into 
question. 

An Army psychiatrist made some interesting observa- 
tions from his experience in the Second World War. He 
declared that the morale of a company depended very 
much on the ability of its members to invest the captain 
with virtues which he probably did not possess. As long 
as he was a moderately decent fellow, with a fair amount 
of courage, the investment could proceed without a hitch. 





THE LITTLE MAN IS BIGGER 


The little man is much, much bigger now, 
And in his presence mighty persons bow 
As if he were a lord, and bend a knee, 

And seek his favor with humility. 

The farmer, the mechanic and the clerk 
Must interrupt their necessary work 

To hear petitions pled both late and soon 
By supplicants who come to beg a boon. 
The little man, although unsceptered and 
Uncrowned, has kingly power in his hand, 
Nor will he be so bowed before by men 
Until it is election year again. 


—Richard Armour 
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But if he was a sadist or an obvious coward, the soldiers’ 
imagination boggled, the myth was destroyed, and the 
company members were subject to an undue number of 
war psychoses. 

The long history of absolute monarchy is instructive 
on the same point. All absolute monarchs were invested 
in the imagination of the subjects with virtues which 
they did not possess, particularly in the days of their 
youth. The resultant disillusionment was never politically 
potent as long as it operated within the framework of the 
system of monarchy. But ultimately the disillusionments 
and resentments did generate the democratic rebellions 
against absolute monarchs. It may be worth recording 
that in the present day, when monarchs have been shorn 
of their power and the obvious moral ambiguities of 
power have been removed, there is no limit to the adula- 
tion which a constitutional monarch receives from his or 
her “subjects.” The individual’s imagination insists on 
as pure a symbol of the community and its majesty as 
possible. 

We even see this imagination at work in democracies, 
particularly in the case of a President like Eisenhower, 
who seems to stand partly above the party conflicts. It is 
interesting to observe that even the most sophisticated are 
inclined to adopt the attitude of the naive Russian peas- 
ants, who were wont to say: “The nobles are bad, but the 
Tsar is good.” The ultimate symbol must be kept inviolate 
as long as possible, even in defiance of the facts. 

One of the perils of dictatorship is that it is bound to 
make this impossible and, therefore, to place a terrible 
strain on the imagination. The same absolute power 
which makes the pretensions and exacts uncritical devo- 
tion also corrupts the authority for which devotion is 
claimed. The fact that the present Russian oligarchy dis- 
covered this moral dilemma of absolute power before it 
destroyed the regime does not mean that democracy is 
on the way in Russia. It does mean that we face a more 
formidable opponent than the great giant of Stalin’s day. 
who was blinded by fraud and was incapacitated by the 
fear of a power it pretended to adore. History is indeed 
full of strange surprises, including this discovery on the 
part of the present Russian oligarchy. The discovery does 
not make the consistent collectivism of Communism more 
sufferable. Collectivism is the tyranny of the community 
over the individual. Explicit tyranny is the absolute rule 
of a tyrant over the oligarchy which rules the commv- 
nity. The absolute tyrant has now been posthumously 
eliminated or demoted. The tyranny of the oligarchy over 
the community, and the tyranny of the community over 
the individual, remain. 

Western European free society, which we rightly prize 
so highly, required four centuries to develop guards 
against all these forms of absolute power and still pre 
serve the unity and stability of the community. Perhaps 
the ex-colonial world is not persuaded that the achieve- 
ment is within its grasp. 


The New Leader 
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How Integration Succeeded at SMU 


By Howard Grimes 


DALLAS 

N JuNE 1955, the first Negro stu- 
dents were graduated from Perkins 
School of Theology, one of the col- 
leges of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas. Their graduation 
climaxed a series of events which had 
begun some seven or eight years pre- 
viously, and which had led SMU’s 
Board of Trustees to end segregation 
in the School of Theology in Novem- 
ber 1950. 

The initial step in this process, 
taken several years earlier, was the 
rather curious decision to allow Ne- 
groes to attend classes unsegregated 
without receiving credit. A student 
was enrolled for credit in January 
1951, but he was not academically 
prepared to do satisfactory work and 
dropped out. Thus, the five students 
admitted in September 1952 were the 
first to complete the Bachelor of 
Divinity degree, the standard pro- 
gram for the ministerial student who 
has already completed the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. Four of the five were 
housed in the dormitory which the 
school maintains for its single stu- 
dents. The degrees were awarded as 
part of SMU’s regular commence- 
ment exercises. 

Everyone in the Perkins School, 
and especially Dean Merrimon Cun- 
inggim, knew that the strategy fol- 
lowed in integrating the students into 
a formerly all-white campus was 
extremely important. It was fairly 
certain that there would be no prob- 
lem with respect to the School of 
Theology itself, but since the School 
is a part of the total campus it could 
not be expected that the Negroes 
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would not participate at all in cam- 
pus life. 

From the beginning, it was Dean 
Cuninggim’s policy to talk over all 
matters pertaining to participation in 
campus affairs with the group, allow- 
ing the students themselves to make 
their own decisions. At these confer- 
ences, for example, it was decided 
that they would participate in intra- 
mural sports, but that they would not 
use the campus swimming pool. The 
obvious decision was made that they 
would participate in School of The- 
ology social functions, but it was 
deemed best for them not to take 
part in most all-Universify functions. 
On one occasion, when a group of 
students, partly from other schools of 
the University, urged them to attend 
an all-University dance, the group 
voluntarily decided that it would be 
wiser to decline the invitation. 

All seemed to be going well until 
late spring, when word got around 
that not only had Negro students 
been admitted to classes (which was 
never seriously questioned), but they 
were also living in the dormitory and 
using the same bathroom facilities as 
the white students. Strangely, even 
the use of common eating facilities 
did not receive the criticism leveled 
at common housing, though the for- 
mer was partly responsible for the 
unsought publicity. Well-meaning 
students, not of the School of Theol- 
ogy, perhaps a bit proud of their new 
sophistication, did not help the situ- 
ation. For instance, there is the case 
of the girl who sat at dinner one eve- 
ning with one of the Negro students 
and in her sophomoric enthusiasm 


wrote to her mother: “Dear Mama, 
the most wonderful thing happened 
to me tonight. . . .” But Mama failed 
to share her daughter’s enthusiasm, 
and so did most of the other people 
in the small Southern town where she 
lived. 

These and other incidents, each 
one dealt with as carefully as possible 
by either School of Theology or Uni- 
versity officials, brought about in- 
creasing concern on the part of 
friends of the University. Their op- 
position was brought to a focus by 
various written protests, and for a 
time it was not clear what the out- 
come would be. One faculty appoint- 
ment was held up, since the appointee 
was unwilling to accept a position if 
the policy was measurably changed. 
There was much soul-searching on 
the part of those already on the fac- 
ulty as to whether they would be 
willing to remain if pressure on the 
University resulted in retreat. 

Fortunately, there were other 
friends of the University, some of 
them in high places in the Methodist 
Church, who felt differently. Large- 
ly through their efforts, the Board 
reaffirmed its position at the next 
meeting. The Negro students, ap- 
prised of some of the major criti- 
cisms, made some changes in their 
action but according to the same 
procedures previously followed. Since 
then, there have been only relatively 
minor problems. The Admissions 
Committee has tried to be as selective 
in admitting Negro students as in ad- 
mitting white students. In one or two 
instances, however, it has practiced 
“segregation in reverse”; that is, it 
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has favored the Negro student, caus- 
ing at least one to flunk out. 

In fact, perhaps the greatest temp- 
tation—of students in particular—is 
to practice this kind of favoritism, 
although even this seems to be chang- 
ing. During the Negroes’ first year of 
residence, one of them was elected to 
a student office. During the third 
year, one ran for office and was 
defeated. This is a step forward— 
now the Negro student can stand on 
his own feet in competition with other 
students, irrespective of color. 

The five students, and others who 
have joined them, have been of con- 
siderable help to the seminary, most- 
ly by just being themselves. Most of 
them have not been exceptional per- 
sons, either intellectually or other- 
wise. They have used some of the 
same tricks that other students use to 
make better grades. They have likable 
qualities as well as those which make 
other 
words, in an atmosphere of accept- 


them difficult at times. In 


ance they act like human beings. 

Indeed, as this experiment nears 
the end of its fourth year the follow- 
ing seems clear: 

1. It is clear that desegregation is 
much easier to carry through than 
integration. It can probably be said 
that no great opposition was encoun- 
tered to desegregating classes at Per- 
kins School of Theology. Enough of 
a conscience has been developed with- 
in the Church during recent decades 
to allow desegregated classes in a 
school for the training of clergymen. 
The opposition arose when the school 
began to integrate the Negro students 
into the total life of the Perkins com- 
munity. This points to the fact that 
desegregation in the public schools 
may take place without integration 
occurring. Desegregation may be 
done by fiat; integration is a moral 
and thus a personal matter. Desegre- 
gation is a step toward integration. 
but must not be thought of as the 
ultimate end. The process of educa- 
tion must continue after desegrega- 
tion; in fact, it can, in a sense, only 
begin when that has occurred. 

2. It is easy for concerned whites 


to practice segregation in reverse. 
Perhaps it is inevitable that this 
should happen, and in the course of 
integration both the white and the 
Negro must be aware of the danger. 
It is difficult to erase consciousness 
of race from minds that have been 
trained to it. Yet, enough has hap- 
pened in the Perkins experience to 
indicate that this can happen. This 
does not mean, as many fear, that 
consciousness of color is gone and 
intermarriage is inevitable. Rather, 
it means that, still aware of differ- 
ence, it is possible to treat the person 
who is different in skin color in the 
same manner that one treats those 
whose skin color is the same. This is 
not easy, but it can happen. 

3. The method employed, called by 
Dean Cuninggim the “method of 
cautious advance,” seems to be the 
one most suited for the Southern 
community. Neither of the two key 
words must be overemphasized, how- 
ever; there must be advance, even 
though it is with caution. When oppo- 
sition developed, it would have been 
easy for the school either to retreat 
or to throw caution to the winds and 
call for an open showdown. Fortu- 
nately, neither of these happened, 
and the method of cautious advance 
was still employed. In this way, the 
gains of the past were consolidated 
and progress was made. 

4. The method of democratic deci- 
sion in matters of policy seems wise. 
To have thrown open all University 
facilities immediately might have pre- 
cipitated the kind of crisis that would 
have been fatal. Yet, for the adminis- 
tration to have decided what should 
be opened to Negro students and what 
should not would have failed to give 
them full student status. To be sure, 
the administration always felt free to 
advise, but not to hand down policy 
decisions by fiat. 


5. It is evident that the benefits of 


integration are not reaped by the 
Negro alone. The life of the Perkins 
community has been measurably en- 
riched by the presence of Negro stu- 
dents—in such small ways as the 
abilities and talents these students 
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have to offer, and also in the larger 
perspective of the experience of broth- 
erhood which it has made possible. 
No doubt, many persons in the com- 
munity have been guilty of pride 
in their own big-heartedness. It is 
easy to confuse “feeling good about 
being brotherly” with the practice of 
full and free fellowship. It would ap- 
pear, however, that the experience at 


Perkins has reached deeper than the 
superficial level of “good feeling” 
and has involved deeper fellowship 
not only with the Negro students but 
also with students from other nations. 

This experience, from either the 
Christian or the democratic perspec- 
tive, is fundamental. The opportunity 
to know such brotherhood is a privi- 
lege which students at Perkins School 


Church, Politicians Back 


IKE MOST STRIKES, the dispute 
Dai entering its fourth month 
at the Republic Aviation Corpora- 
tion, located in the heart of New 
York’s Long Island suburbs, is 
chiefly over wages and welfare bene- 
fits, But there is one aspect of this 
labor-management struggle which is 
unprecedented in these parts: An 
entire Episcopal diocese is collecting 
food and money for needy strikers, 
and this is being supplemented by 
contributions from both the Republi- 
can and Democratic party organiza- 
tions in the area. 

On February 19, the 11,600 ma- 
chinists in Republic’s four plants—- 
at Farmingdale, Hicksville. Manor- 
haven and Greenlawn—walked off 
their jobs. Their action followed an 
impasse in lengthy negotiations be- 
tween their union, Lodge 1987 of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, and the company. Picket 
lines were set up, and supervisory 
and non-striking employes continued 
production as best they could. Here 
the usual pattern ends, 

Republic employes maintain the 
Republic Interfaith Fellowship, 
founded five years ago by a Republic 
employe who felt the need for greater 
understanding among workers. To- 
day, this same man,. Jack Healy, is 
chairman of ihe organization and 
is studying at night toward ordina- 
tion as an Episcopal priest. As soon 
as the strike began, he sought help 
for his fellow strikers through the 
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By Henry M. Christman 


Episcopal Bishop of Long Island, 
Bishop James P. DeWolfe. 

The Bishop acted quickly. The 
Episcopal Diocese of Long Island 
maintains a Commission on Labor 
and Management, headed by the 
Episcopal Archdeacon of Brooklyn, 
Canon A. Edward Saunders, who has 
gained wide attention and the con- 
fidence of labor through his work 
in disputes on the Brooklyn water- 
front. The Commission offered its 
services to mediate the strike. The 
union accepted; the company re- 
jected the offer. Following the com- 
pany’s action, Roman _ Catholic. 
Protestant and Jewish clergy and 
laymen joined with Canon Saunders 
in forming a new committee to end 
the strike. Again, the union accept- 
ed; the company met with the com- 
mittee, but never formally accepted 
its offer. 

When Federal mediation failed to 
produce any settlement, the Episcopal 
Diocese turned its full effort to help- 
ing needy strikers and their families, 
regardless of religious affiliation. 
Through their Diocesan Department 
of Christian Social Relations, Epis- 
copalians throughout Long Island 
were asked to help strikers living 
in their respective parishes. In addi- 
tion, they were urged to send as 
much aid as possible for distribution 
among Republic strikers throughout 
the Diocese. 

As chairman of the Republic In- 
terfaith Fellowship, Healy then went 


of Theology can now have. Perhaps 
nothing would provide a_ greater 
moral uplift to democracy just now 
than such an opportunity. Both as a 
pledge to other nations of our sincere 
belief in democracy and as a means 
of enriching our own lives, serious 
attempts at integration (not just de- 
segregation) are demanded in both 


South and North. 
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to the local Republican and Demo- 
cratic party leaders in Levittown, 
pointing to the example of the Epis- 
copal Church. He asked for aid from 
both groups, and got food and money 
from Democrats and Republicans 
alike. The action taken by the 
Episcopal Church and major political 
parties, moreover, has also led hun- 
dreds of individuals to contribute to 
the union or give direct support to 
strikers they know personally. 

The only unwelcome backing has 
come from the Communist party. 
Every other month for the past three 
years, Republic employes have been 
receiving in their home mail a mime- 
ographed bulletin from the Com- 
munist party. Aimed specifically at 
the employes, it now concerns itself 
with current developments in the 
strike. One striker commented that 
the Communist party certainly must 
be interested in influencing Republic 
employes, since it seems to have a 
more complete and up-to-date mail- 
ing list of union members than the 
union itself. Thus far, however, the 
party hasn’t attempted to contribute 
any food or money to the strikers. 

Republic’s IAM Lodge 1987 is one 
of the largest aircraft locals in the 
nation, and strikers already have lost 
$9 million in wages. The end of the 
struggle is not yet in sight. But out- 
side aid for the strikers is increasing. 
and the Republic dispute continues 
to provide a unique example of 
labor-community relations. 
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Enters third term as Korean President 


DR. RHEES 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


By Ben C. Limb 


Korean Ambassador to the United Nations 


HEN the people of South Ko- 
W rea overwhelmingly re-elected 
Syngman Rhee as President on May 
15, they were expressing the nation’s 
gratitude to the man who has spent 
his whole life, often alone, fighting 
for Korean freedom. When independ- 
ent Korea elected its first President 
in 1948 three years after liberation 
from Japanese rule, the man to whom 
it turned without question was Syng- 
man Rhee. He was re-elected in 1952 
and now again in 1956. 

This was the second time that Ko- 
rea’s 8 million voters have voted di- 
rectly for their chief executive—a 
right they won because President 
Rhee fought for it. In 1948, the 
President was elected by the Na- 
tional Assembly. But President Rhee. 
against the full weight of the profes- 
sional politicians and the misdirected 
criticism of many foreign individuals 
and governments, insisted that the 
right to elect the chief of state be- 
longed inalienably to all the eligible 
voters of Korea. In 1952, the first 
direct Presidential election was held. 
and now this democratic institution 
is firmly embedded in Korean politi- 
cal practice. 

The Korean people has many other 
reasons for expressing its gratitude 
to President Rhee. One is his stal- 
wart stand against any form of coali- 
tion with the Communists during the 
Military Government period, 1945- 
18: this saved Korea from the fate 
of the Eastern European nations 
whose “coalition governments” ulti- 
mately transformed them into satel- 
lites. Another is the courage with 
which he mobilized and led our na- 
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tion against the Communist invasion 
(courage to which I can testify per- 
sonally, since at the time I served 
as Foreign Minister in his cabinet). 
General James A. Van Fleet deliv- 
ered the ultimate tribute to President 
Rhee’s wartime contribution when 
he called him “worth his weight in 
diamonds to the free world.” 

President Rhee has also brought 
many practical benefits to the people 
of Korea in their homes and villages. 
Some of the more important of these 
are as follows: 

1. Land reform: When President 
Rhee took office, nearly two-thirds of 
Korea’s farmers were tenants. The 
National Assembly was composed 
largely of landlords, who were un- 
derstandably loath to vote away their 
ownership of the land. But President 
Rhee persisted in his effort to obtain 
passage of a fair and workable land- 
distribution law. It was finally en- 
acted in the spring of 1950—and 
today the vast majority of Korean 
farmers own the land they cultivate. 

2. Education: After liberation, Ko- 
rea had few schools, few teachers, 
and virtually no Korean-language 
textbooks. Teacher-training facilities 
were also nearly non-existent. The 
struggle to overcome these handi- 
caps, led by President Rhee, has been 
long and hard. Today, however, 
more than 85 per cent of all school- 
age children are able to obtain at 
least an elementary education. Adult 
illiteracy has been reduced to about 
7 per cent—one of the lowest figures 
anywhere in the world. And today 
more than 25,000 Koreans are at- 
tending college. 


3. Democratic freedoms: When 
the Republic of Korea was created, 
the Korean nation had been without 
any tradition of human rights for 
many years. Moreover, the Commu- 
nist conspiracy was eating into its 
vitals, and there seemed every jus- 
tification for Government curtail- 
ment of civil liberties. But President 
Rhee turned his back on censorship. 
The National Assembly enjoyed the 
untrammeled right of criticism. 
Newspapers aired their opinions 
freely. Rival political parties flour- 
ished. President Rhee has repeatedly 
told the Korean people that our des- 
tiny is in our own hands to do with 
as we will. The right to speak freely 
and vote freely has been preserved 
and strengthened. 

4. Economic progress: When the 
present administration took over, 
Korean productivity, undermined by 
Japanese domination, the rigors of 
World War II, and the difficult Mili- 
tary Government period, was at a 
low ebb. Two years later, Korea suf- 
fered the mass destruction of the 
Communist invasion. Yet, today fac- 
tory, farm and mine productivity is 
at new high levels. In large part, this 
achievement owes directly to the 
courage and vision of President 
Rhee. 

Only those who were closely asso- 
ciated with the American aid pro- 
gram to Korea can fully appreciate 
how hard President Rhee has had to 
battle for the policy of producing 
goods in Korea instead of purchas- 
ing them in Japan. When he insisted 
that fewer dollars be spent on con- 
sumers’ goods and more on building 
factories in Korea, he was assailed 
from many sides at home and 
abroad. Today, however, the wisdom 
of his stand is generally acknowl 
edged, and it is clear to nearly every 
one that Korea must produce more 
and more if she is to remain free. 

If Korea is today a thriving n 
tional entity and a bulwark of demo- 
cratic freedom in Asia, it is largely 
because of the far-seeing policies 
and personal courage of President 
Syngman Rhee. 
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The AAUP and 
Academic Integrity 


By Sidney Hook 


Former Council member, AAUP 





Special Committee report on academic freedom fails to grip basic issues 


HE LONG-AWAITED report by a Special Committee of 
Ti American Association of University Professors on 
“academic freedom and national security” has now been 
released. It was accepted by the Council of the AAUP and 
adopted at its annual meeting in St. Louis. (Whether it 
represents the point of view of the membership is another 
question.) I refer to this report as “long-awaited” because 
it is the first that has been made on the subject of Com- 
munist party teachers in colleges and universities since 
the issue was raised seven years ago at the University of 
Washington. Cases have been piling up with no action 
taken by the AAUP. Not even investigations were 
launched. Finally, in the fall of 1955, a Special Committee 
was appointed to bring in a comprehensive report on all 
the cases to date in which the issue of Communism was 
directly or indirectly involved and to formulate general 
principles to guide action with respect to them. 

Of the 18 institutions reported on, only two were visited 
by a committee. This would normally be extraordinary, 
because hitherto in the investigation of run-of-the-mill 
academic freedom cases the reports of the investigating 
committee of the AAUP have been exemplary in every 
respect. They commanded great moral authority, and uni- 
versity administrations were very sensitive to their find- 
ings. The report of the Special Committee, on the other 
hand, has been severely criticized because the Committee 
did not visit all the institutions it censured, conducted 
itself like a kangaroo court, and based its findings on 
“facts of public knowledge” even though these admittedly 
did not represent all the facts. 

However, there are two reasons why these criticisms are 
not very significant. First, the principles enunciated by 
the Special Committee made visits or detailed investiga- 
tions in most cases unnecessary. Secondly, the censures 
were based primarily on the failure of administrations to 
follow certain procedural principles. Even if different and 
more sensible principles had been expressed in the report, 
it is clear that some of the censured institutions deserved 
condemnation for violating canons of proper procedure. 

My concern in this article is with the principles of the 
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report, the grounds given for the AAUP’s attitude toward 
employment of Communist party teachers, the knowledge- 
ability of the Committee, and the pertinence and validity 
of its observations and recommendations on the issue be- 
fore it. I approached this report with no hostility and, 
indeed, with some sympathetic interest. Dr. Ralph F. 
Fuchs, AAUP General Secretary, had written me a few 
days before the report was printed: “Although the Com- 
mittee’s approach probably differs from yours in some 
respects, I believe its conclusions do not differ substan- 
tially in practical effect from yours regarding the matters 
covered.” 

It may well be that the recommendations in particular 
cases may not be very different from what my own would 
have been, but I am convinced that the practical effect of 
the enunciation of the Special Committee’s principles will 
be gravely damaging to the AAUP and, more important, 
to the cause of academic freedom. 

The basic weakness—it would not be too strong to say 
the basic evasion—of the report is apparent in its very 
title: “Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for 
National Security.” The problem of Communism and 
Communist teachers in colleges and universities has 
little or nothing to do with national security. It has every- 
thing to do with the question of professional ethics and 
professional integrity. At no time was the number of 
Communists in colleges sufficiently high to warrant the 
slightest concern that they would undermine our national 
security. Today, there are no or hardly any Communist 
party teachers active on American campuses. In none of 
the cases considered by the Special Committee were in- 
dividuals charged with weakening or even working 
against the security of the country. On the contrary, they 
were usually charged with lack of professional integrity, 
with undermining not our national security but the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom. 

These charges, first formulated at the University of 
Washington, set the pattern elsewhere. They were the 
charges which the Special Committee should have con- 
sidered. After all, John Dewey, first President of the 





AAUP, and Arthur Lovejoy, its first Secretary, made it 


very clear that the group was founded not merely to 
defend the narrow professional interests of college teach- 
ers, important as they were, but to develop and uphold 
the highest standards of academic integrity. And it was 
fundamentally on this ground that both of them were 
opposed to tenure for members of the Communist party 
or any other group organized under similar disciplines 
for unprofessional purposes. 

It was the business of the Special Committee to assess 
these charges against members of the Communist party 
thoroughly and honestly in the light of the ideals of pro- 
fessional ethics which the AAUP always stressed. They 
did nothing of the sort. They made no study of Commu- 
nist party activities in the colleges. They made no study 
of Communist party directives to its members to abuse 
their professional trust. They cited no literature on the 
question. They met none of the arguments showing why 
supervision and observation of the behavior of Commu- 
nist party teachers in the classroom was morally undesir- 
able and pedagogically impractical. They contented them- 
selves with the pious statement that the academic commu- 
nity has a duty “to defend itself from subversion of the 
educational process.” But they did not even ask whether, 
as a first commonsensical measure of defense, those who 
were under explicit instructions to subvert the educational 
process should not be regarded as prima facie (not auto- 
matically) unfit for their posts. After all, academic free- 
dom and common sense are not irreconcilable. When 
physicians, lawyers or any other professional group set 
up standards to defend the integrity of their profession 
against those who would undermine it, membership in 
any organization which gives instructions to proceed dis- 
honorably or to subvert standards of decent practice is 
of immediate concern to the character committee or com- 
mittee on professional ethics. Are teachers to be less con- 
cerned with the honor and integrity of their profession? 
Why, then, the “red herring” about national security ? 

Even as concerns national security, the Special Com- 
mittee evinces an extraordinary naiveté which reflects its 
ignorance of the Communist party and its ways. It has 
one paragraph on “Military Security” which starts 
bravely with the admission that the Committee accepts 
“unhesitatingly” the application of safeguards, where 
secret research is going on, against misuse of classified 
information important for military security. It makes the 
reasonable request that these safeguards should extend 
only to individuals who have access to such information. 
It then adds: “In no degree do they [the safeguards] 
justify the proscription of individuals because of their 
beliefs and associations, unless these persons were know- 
ingly participants in criminal acts or conspiracies, in 
either the past or present.” If this means what it implies 
—the report is not a model of clarity or precision—then 
members of the Communist party as such cannot be pro- 
scribed or barred even from work on restricted projects 
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no matter how important to the security of the nation. 
They must first be caught acting as good Communists do 
in such situations! No one who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the enormous documentary evidence of the 
role of Communist parties as fifth columnists and agents 
of Soviet subversion could hold such an absurd position. 

This is not the first time that a committee of the AAUP 
has betrayed either ignorance of, or indifference to, the 
nature of Communism and the Communist party. As late 
as 1948, Professor George Shannon, reporting for the 
Committee on Academic Freedom, wrote that “the evi- 
dence that the Communist party in the United States is 
subservient to the dictates of international Communism, 
which means the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
is not conclusive (Bulletin, Spring 1948, p. 123). One 
wonders what Mr. Shannon, who is at present editor of 
the Bulletin, would regard as conclusive. 

Ignorance about Communism, however, is not the de- 
cisive feature of the report, but rather a disregard of the 
standards of professional integrity. So that there may be 
no doubt that the instructions given to Communist party 
teachers do violate the rudiments of professional ethics, 
I cite several lines from the official instructions: 

“Party and YCL [Young Communist League] frac- 
tions set up within classes and departments must supple- 
ment and combat by means of discussions, brochures, etc. 
bourgeois omissions and distortions in the regular cur- 
riculum. . . . Marxist-Leninist analysis must be injected 
into every class, 

“Communist teachers must take advantage of their 
positions, without exposing themselves, to give their stu- 
dents to the best of their ability working-class [i.e., Com- 
munist] education. ... 

“Only when teachers have really mastered Marxism- 
Leninism will they be able skilfully to inject it into their 
teaching at the least risk of exposure and at the same time 
conduct struggles around the school in a truly Bolshevik 
manner.” (The Communist, May 1937; my italics) 

Although often criticized for giving these instructions 
to its teachers, to this day the Communist party has not 
withdrawn them or qualified them in any way. 

The retort usually made—that accepting these instruc- 
tions is one thing, while carrying them out is another—is 
quite specious. One might as well say that a boxer who 
has indicated his willingness to throw his fight, or a 
basketball player who has promised not to score, is not 
morally culpable until it can be established that he has 
actually carried out his instructions. The rules governing 
examination procedures in most colleges indicate clearly 
that evidence of intent to commit dishonest acts is 4 
ground for disciplinary action. Membership in the Com- 
munist party, which issues specific instructions to act dis- 
honestly, is certainly prima facie evidence of intent wat- 
ranting at the very least close inquiry and professional 
indictment. But not according to the AAUP. The very 
ethical principles which teachers expect their students to 
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follow, they cast aside in assaying the professional mis- 
conduct of their colleagues. 

The notion that members of the Communist party can 
be detected by their classroom practices is mistaken, and 
I have detailed the reasons at length elsewhere. Some pro- 
fessors say that, if members of the Communist party carry 
out their instructions, they are thereby establishing their 
incompetence and can be dismissed on grounds of in- 
competence rather than betrayal of professional trust. 
But has anyone ever heard of a professor losing his job 
on grounds of incompetence? Harold Taylor, President of 
Sarah Lawrence, who believes that members of the Com- 
munist party have a right to teach on the same terms as 
any other teachers, has frankly admitted that “once a 
man has received tenure, the tenure rules and the aca- 
demic policies of the university community are usually 
strong enough to sustain him in his post indefinitely, no 
matter what level of achievement he may subsequently 
reach as a teacher or thinker.” (Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1955, p. 
79; my italics) 

The non-professional reader may be startled by this, 
since it seems to put the college teacher in a highly privi- 
leged position. Nonetheless, there are good and sufficient 
professional reasons for this state of affairs, the chief of 
which is the difficulty of formulating objective criteria of 
performance. Academic freedom would be imperiled were 
teachers to be dismissed on vague grounds of incompe- 
tence. This further reinforces the conclusion that the nub 
of the whole matter is one of professional honor and 
integrity. Once a teacher has won his spurs, neither super- 
vision nor snooping can detect whether or not, if he is a 
member of the Communist party, he is carrying out its 
instructions. His primary offense lies in his voluntary act 
of membership in an organization which gives him such 
instructions, and, although this should not be an auto- 
matic ground for dismissal, it should constitute a pre- 
sumption of unfitness. Mutatis mutandis, the same princi- 
ple should be applied to members of any group bound by 
a similar discipline and under similar instructions. 

As if the failure of the AAUP Special Committee to 
come to grips with the basic issues were not bad enough, 
it goes on to advocate a policy which seemingly suggests 
that a college is actually failing in its educational duty 
unless members of the Communist party are teaching on 
the campus: 

“To maintain a healthy state of thought and opinion 
in this country, it is desirable for adherents of Commu- 
nism, like those of other forms of revolutionary thought, 
to present their views, especially in colleges and universi- 
ties, so that they may be checked by open discussion. How 
else are Americans to know the nature of the ideological 
currents in their world? If representatives of Communism 
from abroad were to be employed under an exchange pro- 
gram in American institutions of higher learning, as has 
been proposed, the unwisdom of the present academic 
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policy would quickly become evident.” (Bulletin of the 
AAUP, Spring 1956, p. 199) 

Now the above reference to “the unwisdom of the pres- 
ent academic policy,” in the light of the context, can only 
be to the policy of barring Communist teachers. The 
Committee cannot mean that there is a policy of barring 
people who hold Communist views from speaking on the 
campus, for there is no such policy. Dr. Herbert Phillips, 
dismissed from the University of Washington as a mem- 
ber of the Communist party, presented his case on almost 
every major campus of the country and admitted that he 
could not accept all the invitations he received. Not only 
are Communists permitted to speak before student groups 
on campuses; they are often invited to speak before 
classes as open representatives of their views. Although 
some adverse publicity sometimes results, this does not 
occur much more often today than in the years before 
“the quest for national security” began. The Special Com- 
mittee is certainly aware of all this—or should be. 
(Objections are usually raised to convicted Communists 
appearing as speakers, but that is another question.) 

What shall we say, then, of the implied proposal of the 
Special Committee? Simply this: The notion that, in 
order to learn objectively about Communism, it is neces- 
sary to hire members of the Communist party to teach it 
is just as absurd as the notion that, to give an objective 
report about Communist activities in the press, it is neces- 
sary to hire members of the Communist party as report- 
ers. If we do not need to employ racists in order to study 
objectively the claims of racism, fascists to study fascism, 
or bankrupts to study the laws of bankruptcy, then surely 
it is not necessary to employ Communists to study the 
doctrines and conspiratorial practices of Communism. 

The odd thing about the position of the AAUP on this 
question is that it has never permitted its membership to 
discuss the issue fairly in the pages of its Bulletin or to 
hear it debated by competent representatives of both sides 
before a national meeting. It has loaded the pages of the 
Bulletin with only one position. It has refused point-blank 
to invite any speaker known to differ with the official 
position. It is not too late to conduct a fair debate around 
the question of professional responsibility and ethics. Is 
there any reason why the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors should not adopt as its own the state- 
ment of the New School for Social Research: 

“The New School knows that no man can teach well, 
nor should he be permitted to teach at all, unless he is pre- 
pared ‘to follow the truth of scholarship wherever it may 
lead.’ No inquiry is ever made as to whether a lecturer’s 
private views are conservative, liberal or radical; ortho- 
dox or agnostic; views of the aristocrat or commoner. 
Jealously safeguarding this precious principle, the New 
School stoutly affirms that a member of any political 
party or group which asserts the right to dictate in mat- 
ters of science or scientific opinion is not free to teach 
the truth and thereby is disqualified as a teacher.” 





WHERE the NEWS ENDS 
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NE of the most obvious objec- 

tives of the Soviet “new look” 
is to achieve respectability without 
relaxing basic totalitarian controls or 
abating their ultimate world designs. 
To repeat the excellent mot attributed 
to George Kennan: “A morbid mon- 
ster has been replaced by two jolly 
gangsters.” 

Every now and then, to be sure, 
the pretense of jovial good fellowship 
is dropped and the primitive claws of 
the totalitarian monster appear. A 
Khrushchev’s 


rough rejection of the petition on 


good example was 


behalf of imprisoned Eastern Euro- 
pean Socialists presented by mem- 
bers of the Labor party. After this, 
even the most gullible Socialist will 
surely feel misgivings about enter- 
ing any alliance with a party which 
clearly only waits for power to wipe 
out Socialists and other independents. 

In this spring season, there have 
been several swallows indicating that 
American Communists and sympa- 
thizers are not lagging in the world- 
wide drive for respectability. For 
some time, American Communists 
have been telling the few who were 
inclined to listen that they were not 
in the least interested in class war, 
the violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,” or spying for Soviet intelli- 
gence agencies. They only want to 
fight Senator McCerthy, stand up for 
civil rights and protect the consumer 
against the trusts. 

Recently, there have been several 
more specific developments. One was 
noted in this column two weeks ago. 
Corliss Lamont, sponsor of many 
manifestoes of the Thirties which 
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Communists Seek 
Respectability 


gloated over the judicial murders of 
Old Bolsheviks, now strikes the pose 
of a champion of liberty in an adver- 
tisement in the New York Times Book 
Review for his latest book, Freedom 
Is As Freedom Does. 

Then, the Times Book Review of 
April 29 announced in a page ad the 
Liberty Book Club, tailored for the 
“independent thinker.” A picture of 
Voltaire adorns the ad, and the word 
“Communism” is carefully avoided. 
“Liberty Book Club,” runs the blurb, 
“is a distinctive kind of book club 
for the open-minded American read- 
er who knows that progress depends 
upon the willingness to consider in- 
novation and change.” 

So much for the sucker bait. The 
products offered are something else 
again. Joseph R. Starobin’s Red 
China and the American National 
Interest is modestly described as “a 
fresh view by an American radical.” 
No hint that Starobin, long a leading 
contributor to the Daily Worker, once, 
in a Freudian slip of the typewriter, 
referred to the U.S. Government as 
“the enemy” in discussing an Ameri- 
can-Soviet dispute. If you don’t care 
for Starobin, you can have Silas 
Timberman, by Howard Fast, or 
History and Reality, by Herbert 
Aptheker, or Heroes of the Empty 
View, by James Aldridge. 

If book advertising came under the 
Pure Food and Drug Act, there would 
certainly be grounds for legal action 
here. What a cute idea to invoke 
“liberty” as part of a ballyhoo act 
for totalitarianism! Or to palm off, 
as independent, writers shackled in 
a deadly straitjacket of conformism! 

Another swallow was the foolish 


idea of the Princeton debating soci- 
ety that invited Alger Hiss to give a 
lecture on the Geneva Conference. In 
my opinion, the Princeton authorities 
were right in permitting the meeting 
to take place. But the idea was fool- 
ish, nevertheless. 

There is just one subject on which 
Alger Hiss could speak with supreme 
authority: the web of Communist in- 
filtration in Government agencies in 
the Thirties and Forties. But on this 
his lips are sealed. He could also 
have given some personal remi- 
niscences of Yalta—how reliable, in 
view of his conviction for perjury, 
no one can say. 

About Geneva Hiss knows no more 
than any intelligent man who reads 
the press. We probably cannot know 
how the idea of inviting him came 
up. But his appearance on a univer- 
sity campus was certainly calculated 
to advance the new Communist cult 
of respectability, to suggest that by- 
gones are bygones, that betrayal of 
trust in.the interest of a foreign gov- 
ernment is a venial sin, after all, and 
that maybe Hiss wasn’t even guilty. 

Then there is the curious case of 
William Howard Melish, who com- 
bines the incongruous roles of acting 
pastor of Holy Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal Church and ardent apolo- 
gist for atheistic Soviet Communism, 
which has cruelly and impartially 
persecuted every form of religious 
faith. Hailed by those whom Sidney 
Hook calls “ritualistic” and whom 
others might call “sappy” liberals as 
a champion of religious freedom be- 
cause he defied his ecclesiastical 
superiors, Melish received more sub- 
stantial appreciation: a cash award 
from the Communist-dominated 
World Peace Council. And here is 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry, whose 
anti-anti-Communist slant has been 
noted here previously, barging into 
the New York Times to suggest that 
we hand over Formosa to Red China. 
It is high time for Red-baiters to 
mobilize if the latest maneuvers of 
Communists, Communist sympathiz- 
ers and anti-anti-Communists are not 
to gain ground by default. 
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General Ridgway in War and Peace 


Soldier. 


By Matthew B. Ridgway with Harold Martin. 


Harper. 371 pp. $5.00. 


MaTTHEW Ruipcway’s autobiogra- 
phy is a straightforward and re- 
markably candid account of a pro- 
fessional U. S. Army officer’s career 
until his recent resignation as Army 
Chief of Staff. From his first fame 
as commander of the 82nd Airborne 
Division in Sicily, Normandy and 
Holland, General Ridgway’s tough, 
realistic, but still humane attitude 
toward the problem of conducting 
three-dimensional warfare with rela- 
tively untrained paratroopers is ap- 
parent. His 
proper employment of this new play- 


insistence upon the 
thing of war—as when he managed 
to halt General Sir Harold Alexand- 
er’s proposed airborne assault upon 
Rome 150 miles behind the German 
lines—early demonstrated the cour- 
age and skill with which he protected 
the lives of the soldiers entrusted to 
his command. 

Ridgway constantly stresses that 
with airborne troops, as with all new 
methods of war, the recognition of 
their limitations is essential to suc- 
cess. In Italy, and eight years later 
in Korea, the use of airborne troops 
might be compared to that of the 
knights of chess—potentially de- 
moralizing in the hands of a master 
of an offensive, but still a light and 
rather vulnerable piece on the board. 

Following the Second World War, 
General Ridgway watched the “par- 
ing of the fat” from the U. S. military 
establishment by the now trium- 
phant civilians—a process which he 
bitterly describes as, in actuality, 
“cutting deeply into our military 
muscle.” Certainly this customary 
complaint of the military man in 
4 democracy was to find abrupt justi- 
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fication when General MacArthur’s 
garrison in Japan was plunged with- 
out notice into the Korean furnace. 
MacArthur’s divisions were untrained 
in combat, understrength in man- 
power, underequipped in the artillery 
and medium tanks deemed unneces- 
sary for occupation duty in Japan. 

Such was the force which Ridgway 
took command of in Korea during 
the grim December of 1950. Not 
surprisingly Ridgway has concluded, 
however unpalatable such a doctrine 
may prove to statesmen facing elec- 
tions, that “the only reason a combat 
unit exists at all is to be ready to 
fight in case of a sudden emergency.” 
Tempered by combat, then thrown 
back by the unexpected entry of the 
Chinese Communists, the Eighth 
Army in Korea would revive under 
Ridgway’s leadership—a leadership 
most appreciated in the front lines, 
which the General continually 
visited in an open jeep. 

Contrary to the accounts of Mac- 
Arthur’s aides, Ridgway states that 
the U. S. had narrowly avoided a 
great catastrophe during the Korean 
retreat. And if he agrees with most 
U. S. military men that the Eighth 
Army could have again fought its 
way back to the Manchurian frontier, 
unlike many critics Ridgway does 
not believe that from a “purely mili- 
tary standpoint” the effort would 
have been worth the cost in Ameri- 
can casualties. 

General Ridgway’s open-minded- 
ness extends to the man whose post 
he was next to take over in Japan 
—Douglas MacArthur. With mili- 
tary restraint, he writes that Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal might have been 


handled with “more grace.” Un- 
doubtedly this is true, although, of 
course, more of the same virtue on 
MacArthur’s part would have pre- 
vented the issue entirely. 

In Japan, Ridgway encountered 
what was to be his chief subsequent 
problem as commander of the NATO 
forces in Europe—the refusal of rea- 
sonably democratic countries, wheth- 
er occupied former enemies or full- 
fledged allies of the United States. 
to make military efforts in any man- 
ner commensurate with those of the 
Communist states. Indeed, the in- 
compatibility between the presence 
of democracy and an adequate de- 
fense posture is of such a funda- 
mental nature that the heirs of 
Lenin may well anticipate inevitable 
victory, if by a rather more military 
route than envisaged by Marx. 

When Ridgway finally capped his 
career with his appointment as Army 
Chief of Staff under President 
Eisenhower, he would face this same 
dilemma. In fact, in the case of the 
Eisenhower Administration the di- 
lemma had been aggravated by an 
electoral campaign in which the U. S. 
voter had been promised both a 
more aggressive foreign policy in 
Asia and reduced military expendi- 
tures at home. One of these promises 
had to be ignored and Ridgway 
played an important role in thwart- 
ing the advocates of American action 
in Indo-China or along the Chinese 
opposite 


mainland Formosa. As 


Korea had already shown, there was 
no “cheap and easy way” of sup- 
porting the French in Vietnam with 
only American air and naval forces; 
the U. S. Army would have been 








required in strength. Unfortunately 
the American voter, tiring of having 
his face pressed to the hard grind- 
stone of infantry war in Korea, 
would not permit 


similar enter- 
prises in South Asia without de- 
manding Republican scalps in the 
next election — so, unlike South 
Korea, North Vietnam was allowed 
to fall to the Communists. 

Hereafter General Ridgway’s main 
problem with his particular bugbear, 
Defense Secretary Charles Wilson, 
was to resist unsuccessfully the furth- 
er weakening of his combat divisions 
in favor of lower taxes and of the 
U. S. Air Force. If Ridgway’s ex- 
posure of the Defense Secretary’s 
antics is blunt, his real fire is re- 
served for the now-popular theory 
that the threat of massive retaliation 
through atomic bombing is an eco- 
nomical substitute for an army 
capable of fighting against limited 
aggressions on land. 

In addition, so sharp today is the 
conflict between the U. S. Army and 
Air Force that Ridgway suggests the 
transfer of tactical planes to the 
Army’s control as the only fashion 
in which the Army can achieve a 
fraction of the luxurious air support 
which sustains the Marine. Corps in 
combat. The General may well offer 
for serious consideration the opinion 
that the United States will not neces- 
sarily gain by fighting with atomic 
weapons as its preferred method of 
war. And even in such a war the 
need exists for a larger, not smaller 
army in order to endure the higher 
casualties and sustain a defense in 
much greater depth than was re- 
quired for pre-atomic land warfare. 

In the past, U. S. 
statesmen alike have _ invariably 
chosen to risk the sacrifice of the 
lives of their untrained young men 


voters and 


in a future war rather than uphold 
proper defense methods in the pres- 
ent. But in another general war, the 
U. S. can pay for military mis- 
judgments and economies with the 
lives of millions of its civilians, with 
the destruction of its cities and its 
industries, and, perhaps, with defeat. 
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The Artist as Dandy 


The Friendships and Follies of Oscar Wilde. 


By Lewis Broad. 
Crowell. 302 pp. $5.00. 


Tus newest of the many books on 
the author of De Profundis is char- 


acterized as “ 


a modern psychologi- 
cal approach.” And so, in a quite un- 
technical sense, it is. Bolstered by the 
recent publication of the suppressed 
passages of De Profundis and the re- 
lease of documents previously with- 
held, this study traces the inner rea- 
sons for Oscar Wilde’s rise and fall. 
The Irish expatriate’s public life— 
and how public it was—as well as 
his poems, plays and fiction, are pre- 
sented as the theatrical facade for the 
tainted wellsprings of his conduct 
and his art. 

It is almost eerie to watch the 
mother-dominated little Dublin boy, 
steeped in the parental sense of su- 
periority, the amorality, the flair for 
the sensational and the cult of bril- 
liance, flower forth into London’s 
esthetic poseur, society exquisite and 
artificer of sophisticated drawing- 
room comedies. From Oxford’s Rus- 
kin the young undergraduate learned 
showmanship and a philosophy of 
art that, fired by Pater’s creed, he 
refashioned in the amoral Wilde 
image. In Italy, the impressionable 
student was enthralled by Guido’s 
San Sebastian, the memory of whose 
bleeding boyish flesh was to haunt 
him and emerge years later in the 
voluptuous sadism of Salomé. In 
Greece, Wilde’s paganization was 
completed by the scholarly Mahaffy. 
His Hellenism mutated naturally into 
worship of youth, the sensual hedon- 
ism of the deviate, and poetic con- 
cepts nurtured on the eroticism of 
the Greek gods. 

The notorious Wilde trials are not 
morbidly played up per se, but hon- 
estly set down, with considerable di- 
rect quotation, as the immediate 
cause of Wilde’s artistic and social 
ruin. There is justice done to the 
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tragic marriage, from the romantic 
enough courtship to the death of 
the pitiful wife. The ignominious, 
scrounging post-prison years are 
chronicled in all their needless waste. 
Needless, because the exile’s friends 
were loyal and helpful. The efficient 
Ross was a martyr of patience as 
well as a soft touch. Naive, bungling 
Sherard remained true to the end. 
The innkeeper of the fifth-class Paris 
hotel where Wilde died charged his 
absinthe-bibbing locataire no rent and 
ministered to him in his sicknesses. 
Wilde, nevertheless, being what he 
was, could not bring himself to write 
without the spur of fame. 

Needless to say, the chapters spar- 
kle with Wilde’s classic wit and the 
repartee of his friends. Whistler, 
Shaw, Harris—even Wilde’s para- 
mour, Douglas—kept the Victorian 
air acrackle with malicious thrusts 
and parries. The ladies, too, set the 
tone of the milieu and the era—ca- 
pricious Bernhardt, scintillating Lev- 
erson, dazzling Langtry. The English 
author speaks temperately but can- 
didly of the Douglases and the pri- 
vate furies of their “mad, bad 
blood.” As far as is humanly possi- 
ble, he judges not, letting the reader 
be the judge. Fortunate is the reader 
here introduced to the legendary Vic- 
torian who, as he himself said of 
Douglas, lived by appetite rather 
than motive. 
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Britain’s ‘Demure’ Election 


The British General Election of 1955. 
By D. E. Butler. 
St. Martin’s. 236 pp. $5.00. 


Sir Winston CHURCHILL spoke of 
the 1955 general election in Britain 
as “demure,” and this scholarly 
study confirms the adjective. No great 
issues stirred the electorate, which 
stayed away from political meetings 
in droves, and even the ancient 
British tradition of heckling seemed 
much weakened. “The ritual of 
electioneering was performed pas- 
sionlessly by the politicians and en- 
dured tranquilly by the voters; and 
the outcome was as_ unsensational 
as the campaign,” writes David But- 
ler in his capacity as a “psepholo- 
gist” —a word he himself coined for 
the student of elections, derived from 
the Greek word for the pebbles which 
Athenian voters dropped in the ballot 
urns. 

The lack of issues was partly the 
result of circumstances, partly the 
result of adroit Conservative stra- 
tegy, and partly due to a bipartisan 
boycott of the most threatening cloud 
overhanging Britain—its precarious 
situation in the world economy. 
Inured to prosperity, the electorate 
apparently was confident that it 
would continue indefinitely; the 
specter of unemployment, paraded 
industriously hy Labor campaigners 
in 1945, 1950 and 1951, was hardly 
raised this time. Nor was the war 
scare of the 1951 campaign revived; 
far from being a_ fire-breathing 
dragon, Sir Winston: had cooed 
“parley at the summit” like any 
turtledove. 

In any event, the Conservatives 
had shrewdly sterilized the peace 
issue by committing themselves at 
the beginning of the campaign to 
that very “parley at the summit’ 
which they had persistently denied 
Sir Winston—provoking from him 
the one note of bitterness he per- 
mitted himself at being pushed and 
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cajoled out of No. 10 Downing 
Street by Lord Salisbury and others 
of the Tory right wing. And R. A. 
Butler risked his prestige (disas- 
trously, in all probability) on a 
pre-election income-tax cut which in 
retrospect looks more and more like 
irresponsible politics. Without these 
two gambits, the Tories might not 
have won what turned out to be a 
very close contest. 

Both major parties prudently ab- 
stained from telling the voters the 
hard facts about Britain’s declining 
position in world trade and falling 
gold reserves. This note was struck 


by some Liberal candidates, but with- 
out any convincing suggestions as to 
what to do about it. 

A study of the election results 
makes it clear—even if subsequent 
events and the present clear lead the 
Labor party enjoys in public-opinion 
polls had not confirmed it—that the 
obituaries read over the party by 
many of its friends in Britain and 
abroad were premature, to say the 
least. It was true that the Conserva- 
tive Government had the distinction 
of being the first since Palmerston’s 
to add to its majority upon appealing 
to the country—but its 1951 ma- 


The book that tells how anti- 
semitism is used today as a 


political weapon 
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by Arnold Forster and Benjamin R. Epstein 
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$4 at all booksellers, or from Dept. NL 
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jority was so paper-thin that, short 
of losing the election, it had nowhere 
to go but up. 

Both Butler’s overall study of the 
election and the accounts of three 
particular constituencies contributed 
by his collaborators make it clear, 
apathy prevailed 
among the Labor rank-and-file. 
While Labor continues to be the 
natural majority party in Britain, 
just as the Democrats are in the 


however, that 


United States, that majority needs 
further stimulation to go to the polls. 
If the Tories made a real appeal to 
the working class, they might im- 
prove their basic position—-and they 
made at least a token beginning in 
1955 by electing, for the first time 
in British history, a manual worker 
as a Conservative MP. 

The election certainly gave no evi- 
dence that a Bevanite policy would 
have increased the Labor vote. While 


Bevanites did well-- 
notably Ian Mikardo at Reading— 
the median swing against Bevanites 
running for re-election was 1.6 per 
cent, as compared with 1.2 per cent 
against other sitting Labor MPs. 
Three long appendices round out 
this useful reference work, including 
a detailed analysis of the election 
figures and a study of the role 
played by the trade unions in the 


individual 


campaign. 





Writings of a Fine Teacher 


The Uses of Philosophy: An Irwin Edman Reader. 


Ed. by Charles Frankel. 
Simon and Schuster. 211 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts collection of essays and 
poems by the late Irwin Edman is 
obviously a labor of love. Such a 
labor was to be expected, because 
many people loved Edman. He was 
an extraordinarily charming com- 
panion, a remarkable wit, and a 
man whose heart was right on al- 
most every issue. His sudden and 
early death shocked and saddened 
his friends, colleagues and students. 

Still, love’s labor is often lost. One 
reviews Edman’s writing with some 
unhappiness. The unhappiness is per- 
haps less in dealing with this book, 
whose parts have been selected judi- 
ciously to reveal Edman at his best 
and to show his range and versatility. 
He was a philosopher, novelist, poet. 
writer of humorous verse and occa- 
sional essays. But if this book is 
Edman’s best, it makes appraisal un- 
fortunately easy. For Edman was 
not a real poet, even in light verse, 
had no gift for the novel, no bite or 
depth when he wrote philosophy. The 
book may still provide the layman 
in any of these fields with consider- 
able delight, for charm and intelli- 
gence radiate through its pages. But 
it saddens the critic, to whom it rep- 
resents little as the accomplishment 
of a lifetime. 

The mystery of Edman does not 
lie in the book, or in any of his 
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books. It lies in the combination of 
the man and his published works. 
Again and again, in private conver- 
sation, Edman was perceptive in deal- 
ing with the vast array of themes 
with which his mind played. His 
verbal criticism was often acute and 
incisive, probing to the heart of the 
issue. And his mind was very rich, 
filled with precise knowledge of a 
great many things and combining 
them in absorbing ways. Like Santa- 
yana, whom he so admired, he was 
genuinely concerned with civilization 
—a concern too often lacking in 
more technical philosophers. 
Perhaps one reason that his gifts 
were never revealed in print is that 
he never fully defined himself. In 
his introduction to this book, Pro- 
fessor Frankel quotes Edman’s de- 
scription of himself as an empiricist 
homesick for Platonism. He would 
not have been content as either em- 
piricist or Platonist. In conversation, 
he could vary, to the fascination of 
his hearers, from one role to another. 
At one moment, he was a philoso- 
pher grappling with a knotty prob- 
lem. At another, he was a poet with 
a dramatic or lyrical view of life. 
Then he became a bon vivant and 
raconteur. Then, in rapid succession. 
he was a naturalist, a mystic, a man 
of tragedy, and a man of comedy. 


But when a man writes he must 
be one thing or another, no matter 
how varied his interests, how versa- 
tile his talents. He must, in some 
way, define himself, if he is to de- 
fine anything for his readers. Even 
Edman’s style, often admired, was 
undefined and indefinite. Too often, 
his prose sounded like Santayana at 
several removes. Sometimes his style 
was colloquial, but he did not have 
the novelist’s ear. Something went 
wrong in his sentences. Equally, his 
lack of an ear for the cadences, nu- 
ances and ordinary uses of language 
betrayed him in his light verse. And, 
perhaps because his role was never 
defined, the noble phrase entered 
the colloquial verse and the common- 
place marred a prose which seemed 
to attempt, but never achieved, no- 
bility. 

None of these qualifications would 
be necessary if one were reviewing 
what Irwin Edman meant in his per- 
son to several generations of Colum- 
bia students and to the generally lit- 
erate public. He was a source of 
gentle but unflickering illumination. 
genuinely an inspiration, and the 
model of a man living devotedly in 
accord with the highest standards. 
Writing a review of Edman the man 
would be a much more pleasant task 
than this one. 
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Lineoln’s Arsenal 


Lincoln and the Tools of War. 
By Robert V. Bruce. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 368 pp. $5.00. 


Tue Civit War, continental divide 
of so many streams of history, was 
conspicuously so in regard to the 
tools wars are fought with. In 1861. 
artillery and muskets were still muz- 
ale-loading. Some of the muskets 
were rifled; all had replaced flints 
with percussion caps. Otherwise, bat- 
tle conditions differed in no signifi- 
cant way from those at Blenheim or 
Yorktown. 

Everyone knows about the Monitor 
and the Merrimac; most people real- 
ize that breech-loading firearms were 
standard equipment by 1865. But few 
of us are aware that the Civil War 
also inspired inventors of machine- 
guns, torpedoes, submarines, military 
rockets, flame-throwers. incendiary 
shells, even smokeless powder and 
poison gas. Some of these inventions 
were tried and found wanting; some 
were never tried. If Lincoln had had 
his way, many more experiments 
would have been welcomed; if his 
chief of Army Ordnance had had his 
way, there would have been no ex- 
periments at all. 

Lincoln’s wide-ranging interests 
included mechanics. He had lectured. 
unsuccessfully, on discoveries and 
inventions; he had patented, unsuc- 
cessfully, a device for getting river- 
boats over sandbars. He was always 
ready to listen to hopeful inventors. 
and had enough comprehension of 
their aims to listen intelligently. 
Some of the inventors were crack- 
pots; some were frauds; some were 
ahead of their times, with sound ideas 
that technology was not yet advanced 
enough to make practicable. The 
President’s life was more than once 
in danger when experiments backfired. 

More than once, also, he conducted 
tests himself, among them tests of 
repeating and breech-loading rifles. 
Muzzle-loading was a complicated 
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process which set a premium on blun- 
ders in the heat of battle. “On the 
field of Gettysburg, more than 24,000 
loaded muskets and rifles were found. 
6.000 of them had one load apiece, 
12,000 had two loads each, and 6,000 
had from three to ten loads. One 
famous specimen had 23 loads 
rammed down in regular order. As 
a cavalry carbine, the breech-loader 
was accepted early in the war, but 
among the infantry it took a mutiny 
by Hiram Berdan’s corps of sharp- 
shooters to overcome the Ordnance 
Office’s aversion to new-fangled ideas. 

The man in charge of that office 
was Brigadier James Wolfe Ripley, 
who had come there after a successful 
though acrimonious tour of duty as 
chief of Springfield Arsenal. Ripley 
was a sound routine administrator, 
but a bureaucrat. As a young officer 
in the Creek War, he had refused to 
honor a requisition from Andrew 
Jackson because it had not come 
through proper channels. Jackson re- 
plied that if the issue was not made 
forthwith, Ripley would be hanged 
from the nearest tree. 

Unfortunately for the troops in the 
Civil War, the lesson had not sunk in. 
and Lincoln in the White House 
could not use the summary methods 
of Jackson in the field. To all recom- 
mendations for the trial of new weap- 
ons Ripley opposed all the standard 
methods of bureaucratic obstruction, 
until Lincoln found out that if he 
wanted a fair test of a new device 
he had better send it to Lieutenant 
Stephen Vincent Benét (grandfather 
of the poet) at West Point, rather 
than to the chief of Ordnance. 

Of Ripley’s varied objections to 
innovation, only one was sound. In 
the effort to equip an army of un- 
precedented size, odd lots of ord- 
nance had been bought, at home and 


abroad, wherever they could be 
found. Each lot required special am- 
munition, thus complicating the al- 
ready difficult problem of supply. 

So thoroughly have the ashes of 
the Civil War been sifted that it 
would seem difficult to find a new 
theme; so thoroughly has the life of 
Lincoln been analyzed that it would 
seem impossible to discover a new 
facet of it. Mr. Bruce—trained as a 
mechanical engineer, but now teach- 
ing history at Boston University— 
has done both. He has, moreover, es- 
caped the pedantries of both scholar- 
ship and technology, and presents 
his narrative in clear, vivid, idiomatic 
English. The book is absorbing as a 
mere record of the problems of 
matériel in a large-scale war. It is 
even more absorbing as a chapter in 
the endless history of the struggle 
between the men who have ideas and 
the bureaucrats who haven't. 
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the TROMAN 
|} SCANDALS 


by Jules Abels 


Never has there been so much 
corruption practiced by so many 
public officials in so many different 
places. .. . A factual record of 
debauchery in government 
unequalled in American history, by 

a lawyer and leading economist. 


$3.75 at bookstores everywhere 


+} HENRY REGNERY CO. 
Chicago 4 
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Is 
lung cancer 
increasing ? 


The answer is Yes—and very 
rapidly, too. In the past 20 years, 
deaths from lung cancer in 
women have increased over 
200% and in men over 600%. In 
1954, 17% of all male cancer 
deaths were due to lung cancer. 


You can help fight lung cancer 
—and all forms of cancer—in 
two ways. A thorough checkup 
at least once a year... anda 
check to the American Cancer 
Society. 

Give to your Unit of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society or mail your 
gift to CANCER, c/o your town’s 
Postmaster. 


American 
Cancer 
. Society 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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FLATBUSH 18S 
AT NEVINS. 9350 
‘KIVA on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 
ss JANE VAN 


WYMAN JOHNSON 
“MIRACLE IN THE RAIN” 


a "” Linda 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SOUTHERN VIEWS 


This letter is not prompted by any racial 
or sectional bias. I have spent many years 
among white and Negro friends and co-work- 
ers. | have also served on interracial com- 
mittees and earnestly labored for the inalien- 
able rights of Negroes, as individuals and as 
a race. 

Nevertheless, | must protest your reprinting 
the article by R. L. Morton (“A Southern 
Student Speaks His Mind,” NL, April 23), 
which originally appeared in the Gamecock, 
student newspaper at the University of South 
Carolina. While calling special attention to 
his dismissal as a page by the legislature 
which he openly ridiculed, you do not mention 
the more important fact that his anti-Southern 
diatribe was neither censored nor suppressed 
by the faculty or the college paper. And this 
at the University of South Carolina! 

The young man begins by announcing that 
“Man’s first passion was a grunt.” Then he 
goes into a brief rhapsody on the evolution of 
the “grunt” into “color, song and speech.” 
This is followed by his sweeping condemnation 
of the South with the solemn injunction: 
“Listen.” Well, let’s listen. “I am ashamed to 


be called a Southerner,” he says, explaining 


that it was solely a “biological accident.” 
Describing his university as progressive “in 
everything except the desire to forget the past,” 
he continues: “Throttled by this slavish and 
solitary stigma, we are not attempting to free 
ourselves. Unconsciously, we have been smoth- 
ered and strangled with tradition, the so-called 
‘Southern’ tradition, a backward-looking and 
odious attitude... .” 

Describing his aunt as “an enormous woman 
who smeared lipstick on her forehead when 
she smiled.” he records that she once forbade 
him to let a colored playmate drink from the 
spring where he drank. When “Auntie” dies, 
he watches her funeral. “There,” he says, 
“I discovered suddenly not sorrow but hatred.” 

These quotations are not taken out of con- 
text. They are typical of the spirit of the en- 
tire article, which you published in special 
display. Just what does THe New Leaver hope 
to accomplish by doing this? 

1 am one of your subscribers who regret- 
fully but sincerely believes that you have 
helped the spread of interracial animosities and 
intersectional strife. This will hamper the ef- 
forts of men of sober judgment and good will, 
white and Negro, and serve to inflame others. 
No other section of the country has to face the 
magnitude and complexity of the South’s ra- 
cial problems. Its enlightened public opinion 
and liberal leaders have striven for a just, 
equitable and peaceful solution of interracial 


relations. Yet, nowhere in the article you pub- 
lish is there a word acknowledging the exist- 
ence of such public opinion and such leaders. 
Is progress helped by individual abuse? Have 
not patience and understanding always been 
essential to final peaceful settlement of such 
disturbed conditions as the South faces today? 
Remington, Va. Ricuarp W. Hocvue 


CAPTIVE NATIONS 


It is flattering to the influence of THE New 
Leaver that Adolf A. Berle Jr., an old hand 
at diplomacy, should choose your columns to 
launch his latest trial balloon for world peace. 

Whether startling or shocking is the proper 
adjective to describe the balloon which Berle 
launches in his introduction to your supple- 
ment “The Captive Nations—1956” [NL, April 
9] is debatable. What is certain is that his 
views by no means correspond with those of 
many leading figures in the Assembly of Cap- 
tive European Nations (ACEN) whose reports 
he was supposedly prefacing. 

For Berle is now suggesting that world peace 
depends upon “Europe’s balance of power” — 
a former British theory of statesmanship which 
a thousand years of warfare of increasing 
violence might seem to have discredited. More 
extraordinary yet, in view of Berle’s position 
as a policy-making director of the Free Europe 
Committee (operators of Radio Free Europe), 
is his contention that this return to a peace- 
ful world necessitates a neutral and militarily 
impotent “Mid-Europe” —his term for a fed- 
eration of the now captive nations that have 
been temporarily lost to the European family. 

The Kremlin will not fail to notice that this 
represents a total retreat from the former policy 
of the Free Europe Committee, endorsed two 
years ago by Director Berle himself. As an- 
nounced in the press and subsequently im- 
plemented in a series of published studies, the 
policy then was to prepare the way for the 
captive nations, when liberated, to take their 
places in the existing European organizations 
for defense, political coordination, and eco- 
nomic and cultural advancement. 

Encouraged by the views ef the leading 
exiles themselves, the Free Europe Committee 
based this policy on the assumption that the 
captive nations, when they became free, would 
wish to join at once in the steps already taken 
by the free nations of Northern and Western 
Europe for the concerted defense of freedom. 
That a “demilitarized Finland” should be taken 
as a model for Mid-Europe was completely alien 
to the thought not only of the architects of 
the liberation policy, but of its construction 
engineers, American or exile. 

One of these construction engineers, Adolf A. 


The New Leader 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Berle Jr., whose occupation is director (is 
fact, the most active director) of the Free 
Europe Committee, has now abandoned this 
concept of the liberation policy and come out 
for a permanent division of Europe — between 
the nations participating in the Atlantic com- 
munity and those permitted, on Soviet suf- 
ferance, to enjoy enough freedom to form a 
neutral cordon sanitaire. With this develop- 
ment, he says, “we would have a genuine reduc- 
tion in European tension.” 

May I remind Berle that, as THe New 
Leaver has so often emphasized, it is no trick 
to achieve a reduction of tension with the 
Kremlin if the free world abandons its own 
principles and other peoples’ nations? 

New York City LAWRENCE FE. pe NEUFVILLE 


Mr. Berle replies: 

Mr. de Neufville is, of course, entitled to 
his own views as to liberation of the captive 
nations behind the Iron Curtain. He considers, 
I gather, that liberation is worthless unless 
they are incorporated within the military de- 
fense systera of Western Europe. 

I simply do not believe that this is true. If 
these countries can assume control of their 
political, cultural and economic affairs, ra- 
tional integration into the European system 
can be achieved. 

Many people no doubt would like the Iron 
Curtain countries re-established as armed 
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powers, their armies being linked to Western 
Europe. In the existing context, this is mere 
wishful thinking. That result at present could 
be achieved only as a result of a third war, 
which no one is prepared to accept—just as it 
would probably take a world war to induce the 
United States to accept integration of Mexico 
within the armed system of the Soviet Union. | 
I do not purport to speak for the leaders of 
the Assembly of Captive European Nations. | 
They do that excellently for themselves. Many 
of them with whom I am acquainted estimate 
the realities of the situation as I do. 
Personalities may be disregarded, but my 
occupation is not director. of the Free Europe 
Committee. I am merely one member of its 
board, though I do decline to be on any 
Board unless I can be active. The consistent 
Position of the Free Europe Committee has 
been that the captive countries behind the Iron 
Curtain are entitled to control of their own 
lives and to “governments of their own choos- 
ing,” an American pledge to which even the 
Soviet Union was a party. Because Mr. de 
Neufville and his friends would like (and can- 
hot get) an armed Mid-Europe is no reason why | 
I should abandon a desire to see these coun- 
ies once more in control of their own lives, | 


under governments of their own choosing. 


May 21, 1956 
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j RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
J Shewplece of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“SUPERB! Beautiful film entertainment !’"—Cameron, News 


A/G GRACE KELLY > ALEC GUINNESS - LOUIS JOURDAN 
“THE SWAN" 


AGNES MOOREHEAD - JESSIE ROYCE LANDIS - BRIAN AHERNE 
LEO G. CARROLL - ESTELLE WINWOOD ROBERT COOTE 
CinemaScope ond Celor + An M-G-M Picture 


\ } ON STAGE: “MERRY MINSTRELS” — Brilliant new revue... produced 





by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble. .. 
Symphony Orchestro directed by Raymond Paige. 











A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets” ...remember 


EX“LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 











Voting 
Guide 
1956 


The ISSUES which are at stake in 
this year’s election, set forth in con- 
cise, readable form, with introductory 
statements by MRS. ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, HARRY S. TRU- 
MAN, and ELMER DAVIS. 

*The Role of the Presidency 

by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


*The Challenge Abroad 
by Reinhold Niebuhr 


*Civil Rights and Immigration 

by Herbert H. Lehman 
*Civil Liberties 

by Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. 
*Social Welfare 

by Paul Douglas 


*Peaceful Prosperity 
by Robert R. Nathan 


*Natural Resources 
by Wayne Morse 


*Farm Prices and Income 


by Charles F. Brannan 


co) a 


*The Conventions, by William V. 
Shannon -——-how they got that way and 
how to view them on TV 


*Getting Into Politics, by Gus Tyler. 
How to get into the campaign—and 
how to be effective once you're in. 


A MACO book, VOTING GUIDE 
1956 is on sale at leading magazine 
outlets—or mail in the coupon below. 











Americans for Democratic Action 
1341 Connecticut Ave. NW 
Washington 6, D.C. 


| enclose check or a postal order for 
75c, made out to "A.D.A." Please send 
me VOTING GUIDE 1956. 


Name 


Address 


City . State 
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WRITTEN IN RAGE 
BY BUDD SCHULBERG 
- FILMED IN 
FGHTING-MAD 
ANGER ! 


The year’s most controversial movie! 
The film the mob couldn't “fix”! 
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Screen Piay by PHILIP YORDAM - Based on 2 novel by BUDD SCHULBERG - Produced by PHILIP YORDAN - Directed by MARK ROBSON 
A COLUMBIA PICTURE 
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ALFRED IDDLES 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


",- 11,000, or 70% of Our Employees 
Are Buying U.S. Savings Bonds Regularly .. .” 


“The Payroll Savings Plan, a truly ‘All American’ thrift 
program has been steadily winning employee approval 
all over the country. Employees of Babcock & Wilcox 
are an example of this fact. 

“As the result of a recent campaign nearly 11,000 or 
0% of our employees are now buying U.S. Savings 
Bonds re gularly on the automatic Payroll Savings Plan. 
They are cultiv ating habits of thrift and at the same 
time doing their share in helping to keep our economy 
a sound basis. This fine program deserves strong 


support by every company.” 
ALFRED IDDLES, President 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 


The campaign to which Mr. Iddles refers was a simple, 
person to person canvass that put a Payroll Savings 
Application Blank in the hands of every B & W em- 
ployee. B & W employees did the rest. Your State Sales 
Director will help you build your Payroll Savings Plan. 
Phone, wire or write to: Savings Bond Division, U.S. 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp 
Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





We Make the News! 


ecex coedunailmece! 
Hommynucruyeckan naptun Cosercnoro Cowaa 


Pravda, Moscow 
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TRANSLATION: 
To Someone Else’s Whistle 


Opran Uentpanbuoro Homutera Wuo INcITEDGAITSKELL’S PROVOCATIONAL SCHEME? 


Hommynuctuyechod naptun Cosetcxoro Cotosa 
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Sooner or later, secrets come to light, to the 
dismay of those who would like to keep the truth 
from being discovered and to keep the real reasons 
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| Kto noncka3an Taftckenay npopokauHMoHHyw 3aTeo 


Pano Mam ne3gne Tafnoe cTamoBATCA aB- | Cosercxero Ceosa » CTpan Mapoawon pemo- 
AbiM K HEBbIFege TEX, KTO xXoTe’ Obi, TTO- | KpaTHM», . 

| 6m Mpawsa me O6napyaneatach uM sro6u | Ceazano —cxesauo! Awepmxanceme K.2¢- 
ACTRHABIC NPHIAHW MX ReGAAFOBMAHLIX MO-| BETHARM NOTAAACAM Aa NOTOIOR BB OAWH MAT 
cTYMKOB OCTaBAaNHCL HeHIBECTABINA. JeiiGo-| COUMHHAM CHNCOR MUQMIECKHX «comna.-te- 
PMCTCKMM JKJepaM He YAaAOCh YAepAATh B| MOKPATOB», AKOGLI HAXOAAMMXcA B coOBeT- 
Taline MCTRMAYO NmoxonaeKy MX NpesoKa-| CKAX TWpbwaX. «Cnncon u3 245 @amnani,— 
| KMOUNMOM Bbidaskm Ha O6eje, KoTopmd Gnia| mpojoamaet «Hnw-Mopr repatbi  Tpu- 
| yerpocn mwa s sects H. A. Byarannaa a | 60H»,—6ein coctasaen nog pynosegcteom 
H. C. Xpymesa. Jeiiéopueternx pyxonoante-| rnaenoro pegantopa «Hew angep» Cona Me- 
acl Bunean Aa “HCTYW Boly HX CobcTReEH-| BTEC, H MATS BHAMBIX aMepHKAHCKHX NpC@- 
Hie) «6ApYIbA — awepaKanckne = rareTuwen, | COMIHEX Angepos — Imeiuc Hopn, Agonn® 
Sto omm peGoaTaam ucToWHHR <sgexnose-| Xena, Sunn Metian, Asana Mangonanea 
| Rua» aefidopuctTcKux AMAepoB, coodmMB, YtTo | Onannn Pangone@—pasocnanw ero pany “ne- 
McTOWHHR ce Dowemaetca wn Hew-Nopxe. | HOB aHrNHMACKOre NapnawenTa, B TOM 4MCAe H 

Taseta «Hew-Nopx repaana tpu6wn» na | Fahrenenny». 
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| | WAM, 2% BIOTHEHKE KOTOpOM BIRaMeb Tafit- 
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|COBETCRMX pykoRoIMTeref «posMMHAa Ha! Wa JefdopAcTCKO nanTuR 
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AaKuKH 4 COTPyAHHKOR mypHana «Hew an-| 0 Bempuraaginoh nozonacre Beef atoll saten 
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Exenexe1byai anctox «Haw utep», | CPO CINHOMHMACRAAKA, APRCAawAa coBer- | 
| Malapaewbll umzepniaw TApaxow B 15.500) CRMX FocteH Wa «apyaxeckKnH Ober», sapanes | 
| RIEMMAAPOB, MIBECTEH TeM, 4TO On sunea- | POTOBH.ANCL BIMIRNHYTS NPOBOKANMOAAHE BO- 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
22 WEEKS---$2 








The New Leader =: east i5th St. New York 3, N. Y. 


Please start my subseription immediately at your special 


Introductory Rate of 22 weeks for $2. 


[) Check enclosed Bill me 





for their unsavory acts unknown. The Laborite 
leaders could not keep secret the real basis for their provo- 
cational sally at the dinner given in honor of N. A. Bulganin 
and N. S. Khrushchev. The Laborite leaders were smoked out 
by their own friends, the American newspapermen. It is 
they who blurted out the source of the Laborite leaders’ 
“inspiration,” reporting that this source is located in New 
York. 

The newspaper New York “Herald Tribune” recently pub 
lished a report from which it is plain that the “idea” of 
staging a provocational incident at the dinner in honor 
of the Soviet leaders “evolved at an informal gathering 
of staff members and contributors to the ‘New Leader’ 
magazine” in New York. 

The weekly sheet “New Leader,” which has a wretched 
circulation of 15,500, is notorious for carrying out the dirtiest 
assignments of Wall Street, busying itself with concocting 
the most absurd anti-Soviet slander. 

Holding their “informal” gathering a week before N. A 
Bulganin’s and N. S. Khrushchev’s arrival in Eng 
the “New Leader” slanderers racked their brains to think up 
some means of poisoning the international atmosphere and 
blocking a relaxation of tension. And so, in the words of 
the New York “Herald Tribune,” the idea was advanced of 
“appealing . . . for the release of Social Democrats im- 
prisoned,” it was alleged (?!), in the Soviet Union and 
the people’s democracies. 

No sooner said than done! The American slanderets 
gazed at the ceiling and in an instant compiled a mythical 
list of “Social Democrats” supposedly held in Soviet prisons. 
“The list of 245 names,” continues the New York 
“Herald Tribune,” “was compiled under the direction 
of Sol M. Levitas, executive editor of the ‘New Leader 
and five leading trade-unionists in the United States: 
James B. Carey, Adolph Held, Emil Mazey, David Me 
Donald and A. Philip Randolph; it was dispatched to 
a number of members of the British Parliament, 
cluding Gaitskell.” : 

Thus, the script for this vile-smelling operation, whieh 
Gaitskell and some of his colleagues on the Labor patty 
executive carried out, was prepared in New York. The New 
York “Herald Tribune’s” report on the ugly foundation of 
this whole scheme shows convincingly that Gaitskell and his 
henchmen, when they invited the Soviet guests for # 
“friendly dinner,” were preparing in advance to raise the 
provocational questions suggested to them from beyond the 
ocean. 

One cannot help recalling what N. V. Gogol wrote about 
other compliant people who are able to “dance best of 
to someone else’s whistle—who, in a word, start off cleaa 
and end up dirty... .” 

In launching their crude scheme, the slanderers counted 
on undermining the great, important cause of overcoming 
the split in the international workers’ movement. They have 
miscalculated: By agreeing to dance to someone elses 
whistle, Gaitskell and some of his colleagues have ™ 
undermined their own authority in the eyes of the workers 
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